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PREFATOBY NOTE. 



The substance of the following ten biographical articles appeared in The Mora- 
vian, in the years 1861, 1872 and 1873. They have been revised with great care. 
Some of them have been entirely remodeled. They are based upon the following 
sources : 

1. David Nitschmann:, Rothenburg, 1842. A Sketch accompanying his portrait, 
by Theophilus Reichel, and consisting mainly of an autobiography. 

2. Lebenslauf des ersten Bisehofs der Erneuerten Briider Kirehe, David Nitsch- 
mann. Gemein Nachrichten, 1832, p. 394, etc. 

3. Nachricht von dem Anfange der bischofliehen Ordination in der Erneuerten 
Evangelischen B. K., von Friedrich Ludwig Koelbing. Gnadau, 1835. 

4. Ein kurzgefasstes Promemoria von den merkwurdigsten Lebens Umstdnden umers 
lieben Alt-Vaters und venerablen Seniors David Nitschmann. MS. Bethlehem 
Archives. 

5. A brief Biography, in German, without title, of Frederick Cammerhoff, in the 
Diary of Bethlehem, April, 1751. MS. Bethlehem Archives. 

6. Seise Diarium nach Onondaga, von Cammerhoff. MS. Bethlehem Archives. 

7. Etwas von unserm lieben in dem Herrn selig en'.schlafenen Bruders Johannes ton 
WatUvUle. Aufgesetzt von Bruder Joseph. (Spangenberg) MS. Bethlehem 
Archives. 

8. Lebenslauf des Bruders Johannes von Watteville, Bisehofs der B. K. Gemein 
Nachrichten, 1852, p. 790, etc. 

9. Leben des Freyherrn Johannes von WaUeville, von Dr. Johann Friedrich Wilhelm 
Bitter. Altona, 1800. 

10. Autobiography of Peter Boehler, MS. in his own handwriting, and thirty original 
letters to his son. Property of the Rev. L. F. Kampmann. 

11. Petrus Bohler. Rothenburg, 1842. A Sketch accompanying his portrait, 
by Theophilus Reichel. 

12. Personalia unsers lieben Ehrwurdigen Bruders Nathaniel Seidel. MS. 
Bethlehem Archives. 

13. Personalien des seligen Bruders Franz Christian Lembke. MS. Bethlehem 
Archives. 
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14. Lebenslauf des Bruders Johann Martin Mack, Bischofs der B. K., und viel- 
jdhrigen Missionars unter den Indianern in N. A., und unter den Negerri in Danisch 

W. I. Gemein Nachrichten, 1857, p. 767, etc. 

15. Personalien des Pilgrims Johannes Ettwein. MS. Bethlehem Archives, 

16. Lebenslauf unsers am 2. Januar, 1802, allhier in Bethlehem sdig verschiedenen 
geliebten Bruders Johannes Ettwein, Bischofs der B. K. MS. Bethlehem Archives. 

17. Etwas von den Personalien unsers lieben Bruders Matthaeus Gottfried Hehl, 
theils so viel er selber davon zu Papier gebracht, theils in die Feder dictirt hat. MS. 
Bethlehem Archives. 

18. Lebenslauf dreyer merhuurdiger IJiener der Oemeine und Bischbfe der B. K., 
namlich, des Br. Hehl, des Br. Clemens, und des Br. Layriz MS. Bethlehem 
Archives. The substance printed in Gemein Nachrichten, 1849, p. 535, etc. 

19. The Journal of the Reverend John Wesl4y, A. M. 2 Vols. New York, 
Carleton & Porter, n. d. 

20. Stevens' History of Methodism. 2 Vols. New York, Carleton & Porter, n. d. 



SECTION I. 



David Nitschmann. 

FIRST BISHOP OF THE RENEWED BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



Toward the end of the seventeenth century, one of the most 
upright inhabitants of Zauchtenthal, in Moravia, was George 
Nitschmann. He endeavored to worship God in spirit and in truth, 
although the land of his fathers lay shackled in the fetters of 
Romish oppression. Every Sunday he gathered his family around 
him, sang the hymns of the Ancient Brethren, and read a sermon 
from one of the Protestant books of devotion which he possessed. 

In this home, and surrounded by such influences, David Nitsch- 
mann, the First Bishop of the Renewed Church of the United 
Brethren, and one of the earliest of its fathers in America, was 
born on the 27th of December, 1696. The years of his youth 
were spent in a conflict between indifference upon the subject of 
personal religion, and the desire to obtain the assurance that his 
sins were forgiven. Sometimes he sought the Lord earnestly, and, 
when alone in the fields, cast himself upon the ground, and with 
strong cries and tears implored Him for mercy. At other times he 
felt no interest in the concerns of his soul, and led a careless life. 
When he was twenty years of age he resolved to enlist in the army. 
Accompanied by one of his associates he went to Weisskirchen, in 
order to ofler his services to the recruiting-sergeant. On the way 
his companion began to relate, in a flippant manner, incidents of 
his own past life, glorying in his wild pranks. Nitschmann's heart 
was filled with fear as he listened to him ; his views underwent a 
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sudden change ; and from the depths of his inner being there rose 
up an unuttered cry to God that he might be preserved from sin, 
and that his purpose to become a soldier might fail if a soldier's life 
would interfere with his conversion. On presenting themselves to 
the sergeant, Nitschmann's friend was accepted, but his own services 
were declined, because he had not reached the proper age. 

Greatly disturbed in mind he returned to his home, and told his 
father and step-mother that he was conscious of being in an unre- 
generate state, and that he feared that they, too, were yet without 
a personal enjoyment of divine grace. They would not acknowledge 
this, argued with him and, at last, became very angry, declaring 
that they considered him to be in danger of losing his reason, and 
that he would surely bring them into difficulties which would result 
in the loss of their property. David replied that this ought to be 
as nothing in their estimation, when set over against the value of 
their souls. 

Ft is evident, that, like many other descendants of old Protestant 
families, George Nitschmann had not yet attained to a full knowl- 
edge of the truth as it is in Jesus, and believed, while discarding 
the superstitions of Rome, outward works and devotional exercises 
to be sufficient. 

Five years passed by which David spent in earnestly seeking 
Christ, without finding Him. His associates were other young 
men, awakened like himself, and meeting for mutual edification. 
Among them several subsequently became famous in the history of 
the Church, such as David Schneider, David Tanneberger, Melchior 
Zeisberger, and Andrew Beyer. 

At last the time drew near in which the Son made David Nitsch- 
mann free indeed. A mendicant brought a little book to Zauchten- 
thal, describing the state of a soul that longs to be converted to 
God. Nitschmann read this work, found his own case fully de- 
lineated, and determined to seek counsel of its author. This was 
the Rev. John Adam Steinmetz, a pious clergyman at Teschen, in 
Silesia, distant from Zauchtenthal about thirty-five miles. Christ- 
mas had come. The villagers hailed the festival with a merry 
welcome — they feasted, danced and sang. But David's heart 
thirsted for higher pleasures, and would be satisfied with nothing 
short of an assurance that the Saviour had been born to him. 
Leaving his home, as the shades of evening began to fall, without 
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informing any one of his purpose, he hastened afoot to Silesia. 
After walking rapidly all night, he arrived at Teschen at day- 
break, visited Steinmetz, and, like the jailor of old, asked the great 
question : " What .must I do to be saved ? " The man of God 
showed him the way of life, explaining the mystery of faith and 
the all-sufficiency of Christ's merits. Then David Nitschmann's 
eyes were opened ; he saw the cross and his iniquities nailed to it ; 
his soul was set free. Rejoicing with exceeding great joy he re- 
turned to Zauchtenthal, and told his experiences to the circle of 
friends with which he was connected. All this happened in the 
year 1722. 

In the following year, as he was, one day, working in his father's 
fields, a stranger stood before him. From beneath his lofty brow, 
eyes that shone with the light of holy zeal and love looked upon 
David long and earnestly ; and a voice of peculiar firmness, that 
had thrilled the hearts of other Moravians, gave utterance to a 
brotherly salutation sent by Steinnietz. This stranger was Christian 
David, " the servant of the Lord." Through his instrumentality 
the descendants of the Brethren were led to Saxony, where the 
Church was renewed. A carpenter by trade, for years a soldier, 
bursting from the bonds of sin and the heavy chains of Romish 
superstition into the open arms of Jesus, he became an enthusiastic 
evangelist in his native land, and the Moses of his people. He had 
come to Zauchtenthal in order to tell the awakened souls of the 
asylum which he had secured for them on the estate of Count 
Zinzendorf, in Saxony. 

Nitschmann introduced Christian David to the circle of his friends. 
A meeting was held, and " the servant of the Lord " proclaimed 
the gospel with great power. Many declared themselves willing 
to emigrate. Soon after, David's uncle, from Kunewalde, visited 
Zauchtenthal, and was converted through his nephew's testimony. 
His own confession, on returning to Kunewalde, produced a revival 
of religion throughout the village. He was that David Nitschmann, 
the elder, who is known as " the founder of Bethlehem," although 
this is a misnomer. 

Persecutions now broke out. On the 1st of May, 1724, Nitsch- 
mann, two other young men of the same name, together with 
Melchior Zeisberger and John Toeltschig, were summoned before 
Toeltschig's father, who was the village justice, and, in the name of 
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the Lord of the manor, forbidden, under penalty of imprisonment, 
to continue their devotional meetings. In the night following the 
next day, May the 2d, at ten o'clock, these five young men, forsaking 
house and home, and braving every danger, left Zauchtenthal. God 
was with them, so that they escaped unobserved. Tn a meadow 
near by they fell upon their knees and prayed most fervently for 
their friends, for the whole village, and for themselves. Then 
rising with renewed faith and courage, they went their way, singing 
the hymn which their forefathers had composed and sung when 
driven into exile : 

Blessed be the day when I must roam 
Far from my country, friends, and home, 

An exile poor and mean ; 
My Father's God will be my guide, — 
Will angel guards for me provide, 

My soul from dangers screen. 

Himself will lead me to a spot, 
Where, all my cares and griefs forgot, 

I shall enjoy sweet rest. 
As pants the hart for water-brooks, 
My thirsting soul, with longing, looks 

To God, my refuge blest. 

On the twelfth day of May, 1724, a little company of God- 
fearing men and women was assembled around the foundation walls 
of a School Building, in what is now the square of the town of 
Herrnhut, in Saxony. Some of them were of noble birth and 
ancient line ; others were tried ambassadors of the King of kings ; 
and others still peasants and mechanics from Moravia. But one 
was their Master, even Christ, and they all were brethren. Fore- 
most among them, of dignified bearing and benevolent mien, stood 
Count Zinzendorf; at his side, the Countess, his young wife; near 
by, his grandmother, the venerable Baroness de Gersdorf ; Baron 
Frederick de Watteville, his bosom friend ; the parish Minister, 
Ilev. John Andrew liothe, the Rev. Melchior Schaefler, Christian 
David, t^he first immigrants from Moravia, and several other friends. 
Deeply interested in the proceedings, and closely observing Count 
Zinzendorf in particular, were David Nitschmann and his four 
companions. They had arrived that very day, and had been 
received with open arms by their countrymen. The ceremony of 
laying the corner-stone made a deep impression upon them ; and 
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when Baron de Watteville knelt upon the stone and offered an 
impassioned prayer, that God would, on that spot, cause a great 
and abiding work to begin to the glory of His holy name, — their 
inmost souls were moved, and they gained the assurance that they 
had reached the end of their journey, and that at Hemihut they 
would lind what they were seeking. 

David Nitschmann, who was now twenty -eight years old, resolved 
to learn the trade of a carpenter, that he might support himself and 
aid the infant colony. To this end he became one of the journey- 
men of Christian David, and although he was obliged to adopt a 
manner of living to which he had never been accustomed in his 
father-land, where his parents were in comfortable circumstances, 
he was happier and more contented than he had ever been while at 
home. In this way he spent a year, and then went back to Moravia 
in order to visit his father, who had been stricken with paralysis, 
and also in order to induce his friends to emigrate. Two of these 
he found in chains, on account of their profession of Christ, David 
Nitschmann, his uncle, and David Schneider, with whom he had 
been very intimate. He strongly advised them to escape, at the 
first opportunity, and flee to Herrnhut. This both of them suc- 
ceeded in doing. Wherever he came he stirred up such as were 
awakened to leave all for Christ's sake, and to seek the asylum 
which God had himself prepared for them. After his return to 
Herrnhut, he married Ilosina Schindlcr, on the 12th of Novem- 
ber, 1726. 

In the year 1727, Count Zinzendorf, who filled a civil office at 
the Court of Saxony, obtained leave of absence, and came to Herrn- 
hut in order, if possible, to restore peace to the Church, in the 
midst of which dissensions had broken out. His efforts were 
crowned with success, and among those who aided him no one was 
more active than David Nitschmann. The Count learnt to esteem 
him highly, and they became life-long friends. On the third anni- 
versary of Nitschmann's arrival at Herrnhut, a Discipline and 
Statutes, drawn up on the model of those of the Ancient Brethren, 
were adopted, and he was elected one of twelve elders. He now 
devoted much of his time to the interests of the Church, and went 
forth repeatedly as an evangelist into distant parts of Europe. The 
spirit of his forefathers came upon him. He beheld the prayer of 
the exiled Bishop Amos Comenius fulfilled. The Church of Mora- 
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vian confessor was renewed ; and with rejoicing heart ho did what 
he could for Zion, and for Zion's King. 

The first enterprise in which he engaged (1724) had for its object 
the awakened souls in his native country. He preached the gospel 
among them with great power, and extended his visit as far as Bo- 
hemia, returning to Herrnhut in the month of October, full of 
praise to God for what He had wrought. In the following year 
(1725) he proceeded to the Principality of Saalfeld, and labored 
among such as were anxious to become acquainted with the 
Brethren. 

Soon after this mission had been accomplished, he took his way 
to England, in company of John Toeltschig and Wenzel Neisser, 
in order to present an account of the colony at Herrnhut, and of 
the resuscitation of the ancient Moravian Church, to several corres- 
pondents of Count Zinzendorf in that country, especially to the 
Countess Sehaumburg-LipjK', one of the ladies of the British Court. 
The three evangelists followed the directions given by Christ to His 
Apostles, when He sent them to preach the gospel, and told them to 
provide " neither gold, nor silver, nor brass in their purses;" and 
although they were, in consequence, exposed to many hardships, 
and, while in Holland, several times suffered hunger, yet, after their 
faith had l>een tried, help came to them in many ways, and they 
accomplished the object of their journey. Thus the way was opened 
for the future work of the Church in Great Britain. 

The next journey which Nitschmaun undertook was to Jena, in 
company of Martin Dober, where they visited a number of students 
belonging to the Cniversity, among whom a work of grace had 
l>egun. Simple-hearted Moravian exiles though they were, ignorant 
of the wisdom of the schools, they spoke to these young men out of 
the abundance of their hearts, and taught them that knowledge 
which makes wise unto salvation. 

In the month of May of the same year (1729,) Nitsehmann left 
Herrnhut again. He was commissioned to go to Livonia. Melchior 
Till accompanied him. After bearing testimony to the power of 
the gospel at Wittenberg, Berlin, and Koenigsberg, they reached 
Livonia in safety, where Christian David had for some time been 
engaged in preaching Christ. On the way back, while sailing across 
the Baltic in a crowded vessel, in which he could find no other ac- 
eomm<xlations than those afforded by the deck, Nitschmaun suffered, 
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as he says in a short autobiography, more intolerable mishaps than 
on all his many subsequent voyages. 

These itinerant labors of the Moravian Elder served to make 
known the Church of his fathers, and to draw the attention of the 
Christian world of Europe to the settlement among the hills of 
Lusatia, which was growing to be, more and more, a city of God 
that could not be hid. 

In the year 1731, Count Zinzendorf visited Copenhagen, and 
was present at the coronation of Christian VI, King of Denmark-. 
He took with him several Moravian brethren, among whom was 
Nitschmann. Unawed by the splendor of the royal court, and 
bearing himself with the dignity of a child of the Heavenly King 
among the polished circle to whose stately manners he was a 
stranger, this humble Moravian found means to labor for Jesus 
even here, and formed several connections which tended to advance 
the cause of the Church. Of particular importance was his meeting 
with Anthony, Count Lauerwig's servant, a negro from St. Thomas. 
Nitschmann took him to Herrnlmt, where his narrative of the 
condition of the slaves in the West Indies, and their heathenish 
ignorance of religion, made a deep impression on the Church and 
awakened the desire to bring them the Gospel. 

This desire was fulfilled in the following year, when David 
Nitschmann again became prominent, undertaking a work that not 
only formed an epoch in his own life but also in the history of the 
Church of Christ. 

On the 21st of August, 1732, at three o'clock in the morning, 
Zinzendorf 's carriage rolled from the portal of his castle at Berthels- 
dorf on its way to Bautzen. Seated within were the Count, David 
Nitschmann, and Leonard Dober. Their conversation was of the 
things of God, and the faith by -which it was animated has never 
been surpassed. In the early gray of the morning, while men 
slept, these servants of God inaugurated a work that has shaken 
the nations of the world and given many of the kingdoms of this 
earth to the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ. At Bautzen, 
after fervent prayer, Zinzendorf took leave of his brethren. He 
returned to Herrnhut ; they went their way, a-foot, to Copenhagen, 
that they might find a vessel to bear them to the Western world. 
Their traveling money consisted of two ducats and six Thaler. 
For the rest they trusted God. Nor was their confidence put to 
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shame. The results of this first Moravian missionary enterprise 
among the heathen were great and glorious. They have been beauti- 
fully embalmed in verse by the sweet singer of the Church, himself 
a child of the West India Mission. 

" 60 forth, my sons ! through heathen realms proclaim 
Mercy to sinners in a Saviour's name :" 

Thus spake the Lord ; they heard, and they obey'd. 

And thou, poor Negro ! acorn' d of all mankind ; 
Thou dumb and impotent, and deaf and blind ; 
Thou dead in spirit ! toil degrading slave, 
Crush'd by the curse on Adam to the grave : — 
The messengers of peace, o'er land and sea, 
That sought the sons of sorrow, stoop'd to thee. 

From isle to isle the welcome tidings ran ; 
The slave that heard them, started into man : 
Like Peter, sleeping in his chains he lay, — 
The angel came, his night was turn'd to day ; 
"Arise ! " — his fetters fall, his slumbers flee ; 
He wakes to life, he springs to liberty. 

With humble steps the paths of peace he trod, 
A happy pilgrim, for he walk'd with God. 

Nitschmann went to St. Thomas to assist in establishing a mission, 
not in order to remain there. He had a wife and children at home; 
besides his services were required elsewhere by the Church. Hence 
he returned to Europe in June of 1 733. At Copenhagen his report 
of the success of the undertaking caused no little satisfaction among 
several members of the royal family ; at Herrnhut he was received 
with thankful joy by his family and the whole congregation. 

In the following year he again went forth as an evangelist, first 
to Holland and afterward to Denmark. 

And now the time approached in which David Nitschmann was 
called to assume that |>ositioii and to fill that office in the Moravian 
Church which completed its renewal, and gave to it the historic; 
place which it occupies in Christendom. The ministrations of the 
Word and of the Sacraments had, thus far, been attended to by the 
parish minister of Count Zinzendorf 's estate. But the work was 
beginning to extend, and it became evident that the Brethren must 
have a ministrv of their own. 
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The episcopal succession of their Ancient Church had been care- 
fully perpetuated, even after it had ceased to exist as a visible or- 
ganization, and was represented by the Right Rev. Bishop Daniel 
Ernestus Jablonsky D.D, (.lourt Preacher at Berlin, Counsellor of 
the Royal Consistory, Church-Counsellor, and President of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and the Right Rev. Bishop Christian 
Sitkovius, Pastor of a church at Lissa, in Poland. With the former 
Count Zinzendorf opened a correspondence, and laid before him the 
wish of the Brethren to secure an independent ministry, by having 
the ancient Moravian episcopate transferred to them. After Ja- 
blonsky had satisfied himself with regard to their history and 
origin, he agreed to such a transfer. The choice both of the 
Brethren at Herrnhut and of Zinzendorf fell upon David Nitsch- 
mann, as the first Bishop. 

Zinzendorf says : 

" His genuine conversion, his single walk, his upright character, his authority 
over against the world, his untiring spirit in witnessing of Jesus, his success in 
organizing and building up churches, his first attempt among the heathen, which 
God has now so richly blessed — all these things pointed him out as the only can- 
didate, when the time was come to renew the episcopate of the Moravian Church, 
and Bishop Jablonsky loved him, tenderly and with great respect, until his end." 

A formal document was accordingly sent to Jablonsky, requests 
ing him, in the name of the Renewed Brethren's Church, to conse- 
crate David Nitschmann as its first Bishop. 

Jablonsky, who had reached his seventy-sixth year, rejoiced that 
he was to be the instrument in transferring the episcopate of his 
fathers to the renewed Church of their children, and, having ob- 
tained the sanction of his colleague, Bishop Sitkovius, prepared to 
fulfil the wishes of the Brethren. It was arranged that the conse- 
cration should take place privately, in the presence of only two 
witnesses, both of them members of the Bohemian Church at Berlin. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 13th of March, 1735, at two o'clock, 
David Nitschmann, accompanied by the two witnesses, Janik and 
Wenzel Zlatnik, proceeded to Jablonsky's house, who led the way 
to his studv. There he seated himself in a large armchair, Nitsch- 
mann standing before him, with Janik and Zlatnik on either side, 
the first to the right of Jablonsky, the other to his left. After a 
forcible address, he exhorted his three hearers to invoke the aid of 
God by uniting in the hymn : 
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Come, Holy Ghost, come, Lord our God, 
And shed thy heavenly gifts abroad 
On us, and unto every heart 
True faith and fervent love impart : 
O Lord, who by thy heavenly light, 
Hast call'd thy church from sinful night, 
Out of all nations, tribes and places ; 
To thee we render thanks and praises : 

Hallelujah. 

In sweet harmony this noble composition of Robert of France 
swelled through the apartment, like a psalm of David, when the 
king sang in his own house. And now Jablonsky rose from his 
chair, offered a heartfelt and earnest prayer for the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, and delivered a charge so affectionate and solemn that tears 
gushed from his eyes. Thereupon, while Nitschmann knelt in deep 
reverence, this venerable representative of the ancient Moravian 
episcopate — this grandson of Comenius, who, in the midst of the 
darkness of his day, had hoped and believed that such an hour of 
light would come — consecrated him a Bishop of the Church of the 
Brethren, with the laying on of hands, and committed to him all 
the functions of his holy office. As the new Bishop rose from his 
knees, Jablonsky saluted him with an apostolic kiss, and called 
him " brother." Rejoicing that he had been so highly favored, 
David Nitschmann returned to Herrnhut. He brought along a 
certificate of consecration, signed and sealed, and addressed to Zin- 
zendorf and the Church. In this document Jablonsky says : 

"I cannot express the deep joy of my heart, that the merciful God has permitted 
me, in my old age, to see our beloved Bohemian Moravian Brethren's Church, 
which seemed to be oppressed and extinct in its native country, scattering the 
seed of His holy Gospel in the old and the new world, and among the most dis- 
tant nations, and thus spreading the kingdom of our great King Jesus Christ more 
and more. And I congratulate your excellency, that the Great God, who is won- 
derful in all his ways, has chosen you to be a blessed instrument in beginning and 
carrying out such great works." 

Two years later, Jablonsky sent David Nitschmann a certificate 
for his own use. The original of this second document is preserved 
in the Bethlehem Archives, and reads, literally translated, as fol- 
lows : 

In the 'name of the Triune God, blessed forevermore ; to whom be 
honor and glory from everlasting to everlasting. Amen. 
Whereas it has pleased the Eternal God, whose name is Wonder- 
ful, to suffer his faithful confessors, the Bohemian Moravian Breth- 
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ren, to fall into circumstances so grievous that many of them are 
necessitated to leave their native land, and to seek other places 
where they may serve God with a free conscience, and confess His 
truth ; whence it hath come to pass that they are scattered in part 
to the northernmost countries of Europe, and in part even to the 
American Continent, and to several islands near the same ; and 
whereas this Allwise God hath put into the heart of the high and 
noble born Count and Lord, Lord Nicholas Lewis, Count of Zinzen- 
dorf and Pottendorf, in a fatherly manner to care for these Bohe- 
mian Moravian Brethren in their dispersion, and to make provision 
for their temporal and spiritual well-being, but especially for their 
well-established, ancient, Christian statutes and Church discipline; 
and whereas, with the knowledge and consent of their congregation, 
he has adopted the godly resolution to have consecrated, in the old 
Moravian manner, a Senior and Bishop of the said, and of future 
colonies, together with all their churches and pastors, — the Rev- 
erend Mr. David Nitschmann, one of the first of those Moravian 
witnesses, in America, who must venture all upon God, and to 
whom the Lord hath given the first converts from the heathen : 

Therefore, upon proper request to this effect to me made, I, the 
undersigned, oldest Senior and Bishop of the Bohemian and Mora- 
vian Brethren in Great Poland, with the knowledge and sanction of 
my colleague in Great Poland, the Bishop Christian Sitkovius, have 
ordained the said Mr. David Nitschmann, on the 13th day of 
March, 1735, in the name of God, and according to our Christian 
method, with the laying on of hands, and with prayer, to be a 
Bishop of said Churches, and have given him power to hold the 
necessary visitations, to ordain the pastors and servants of the 
churches, and to fulfil all the functions which belong to a Senior 
and Bishop. 

The faithful Saviour, to whose service he has dedicated himself, 
powerfully support him, grant him courage and strength, and ac- 
company his apostolic office with the tidiness of blessings to the 
honor of God, and to the salvation of many souls ; so that he may, 
in the vineyard of the Lord, bear much fruit, and his reward may 
be great in eternity ! 

The above I have myself written, signed, and sealed with our 
Church-seal. 

Given at Berlin, the 14th day of June, 1737. 
-—^— . Daniel Ernestus Jablonsky, 

J j o \ Royal Court Preacher, Church Counsellor, Counsellor of the 

"\ Li. o. j Consistory, &c., &c, and oldest Senior and Bishop of the 

— v — ' Bohemian Moravian Brethren in Great Poland. 

It was in view of this transfer of the episcopate, that the* 
old episcopal seal — an Agnus Dei, with the motto: Vieit Agnus 
nosier, eum sequamur — used by the Bishops of the Ancient Bohe- 
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mian Brethren as the church-seal of their Unitas Fratrum, now be- 
came the episcopal seal, and, consequently, the church seal, of the 
Renewed Unitas Fratrum. Hence the work entitled " Memorials 
of the Moravian Church " greatly errs, when it ascribes (Introduc- 
tion p. xiii) this seal to the Zinzendorfian period, and asserts that it 
was not episcopal. 

The first ordination which Bishop Nitschmann administered was 
that of the Rev. J. G. Waiblinger, on July 28th, 1735, a young 
student of divinity from Wurtemberg, who was appointed to begin 
a Moravian Church in Holstein. A few days later he ordained" 
two Moravian immigrants, George Piesch and George Berwig, who 
were commissioned to go to Surinam, and examine into the practi- 
cability of commencing a mission. 

In the same year, Nitschmann himself sailed from England for 
Georgia, at the head of a colony of twenty Moravians. This voyage 
prepared the way, in a certain sense, for another epoch in the history 
of the Christian Church. When he first sailed westward he was 
one of the pioneers of the work of foreign missions ; when he sailed 
again he became the teacher of a man whom a great work o'f a dif- 
ferent character awaited. John and Charles Wesley were on board. 
The former was on his way to Savannah in order to take charge of 
the Episcopal Church, a good man, but as yet without an experi- 
mental knowledge of the pardoning and sanctifying grace of God. 
He soon became intimate with Nitschmann, and was much im- 
pressed with his humble piety and the Christlike spirit which he 
and his brethren displayed. This impression was greatly deepened 
on the occasion of a storm. The Bishop and his party were engaged 
in a religious service. Tn the midst of a hymn which they were 
singing, the sea broke over the ship, the mainsail was split into 
pieces, and the water poured in between the decks. A great outcry 
arose among the passengers, but the Moravians ealmly continued to 
sing. Wesley asked one of them : " Were you not afraid ?" " I 
thank God, no" — was the reply. " But were not your women and 
children ?" " No ; our women and children are not afraid to die." 
Wesley felt that he had not yet attained to such a state of mind 
He sought still more frequent intercourse with Nitschmann, and 
thus that connection between him and the Moravians began which 
subsequently, through the instrumentality of Peter Boehler, led to 
his conversion, and to the rise of Methodism in the world. 
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On the 16th of February, 1736, the vessel entered the Savannah 
river. Nitschmann and his company were welcomed with open 
arms by the Moravians who had preceded them. The names of 
these earliest settlers were the following : Anthony Seifferth, John 
Toeltschig, Godfrey Haberecht, Gotthard Demuth, Peter Rosa, 
Michael Haberland, Frederick Riedel, George Haberland and 
George Waschke, besides the Rev. Augustus Spangenberg. The 
names of Nitschmann's party were John Boehmer, Matthias Sey- 
bold, Martin Mack, Augustin Neisser, George Neisser, David lag, 
David Tanneberger, John Tanneberger, David Zeisberger and 
Anna, his wife, and nine other women, among whom were the wives 
of several of the first immigrants. A tract of five hundred acres of 
land had been granted to Zinzendorf by the Trustees for Georgia, 
and fifty acres additional had been given to Spangenberg. The 
first of these tracts lay on the river Ogeechec, the other was a part 
of the present site of Savannah. Of the riverland a portion had 
been cleared and was under cultivation when Nitschmann arrived, 
and in the town a house had been erected. Twelve days after the 
coming of the new immigrants the colony organized a church, and 
chose Anthony Seifferth as their Pastor. He was ordained by 
Bishop Nitschmann, in the presence of John Wesley, who had 
taken, up his abode with the Moravians, and who says in his Jour- 
nal, I, p. 20 : " The great simplicity as well as solemnity of the 
whole almost made me forget the seventeen hundred years between, 
and imagine myself in one of those assemblies where form and state 
were not ; but Paul the tent-maker, or Peter the fisherman presided, 
yet with the demonstration of the Spirit and of power." 

Soon after, Spangenberg left for Pennsylvania, and the colony in 

Georgia remained under the supervision of Nitschmann and Seifferth. 

It began to flourish. God prospered the faithful labors of these 

sturdy pioneers. They not only were enabled to support themselves, 

but also to repay the money which had been advanced to them in 

London. Soon they turned their attention to the Indians. The 

Creeks and Cherokees heard the glorious gospel of the blessed God. 

Among such as gladly received " the great words," was Tomo 

Tschatschi, a celebrated chief. After a time a school for Indian 

children was organized on an island of the Savannah, called Irene, 

about five miles from town. And thus' Nitschmann, who was 

privileged to be one of the first preachers of salvation to the slaves 
11 
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of the West Indies, became also one of the first Moravian Mission- 
aries to the Indians of North America, 

How long he remained in Georgia does not appear. It is certain, 
however, that l>efore the close of 1736, he went to Pennsv I vania by 
way of Charleston, and then sailed again for Europe, from New 
York. 

In the following year, after having paid a visit to England in 
company of Zinzendorf, he met the Count at Berlin, and assisted at 
his consecration to the episcopacy. 

And now, for a number of years, he was almost constantly on 
journeys, traveling from country to country, and sailing from con- 
tinent to continent, in his Master's holy cause. In 1738 we find 
him in Wetteravia, a district of Central Germany, where he founded 
a Moravian settlement known as the Herrnhaag. Two years later, 
in 1740, he again went to America. He was accompanied by his 
uncle, David Nitschinann the elder, Anna Charity, his uncle's 
daughter, the celebrated deaconess, who played so distinguished a 
part in the early history of the Church, Hannah Molther, wife of 
the Rev. Philip H. Molther, who remained in England preaching 
the gospel, and Christian Froehlich, destined to serve as a mission- 
ary among the Indians. Toward the end of the year they arrived 
in Pennsylvania, where Bishop Nitsehmann began a work which 
eventuated in abiding results for thf American Moravian Church. 

The settlement in Georgia was not to become a permanent home 
for Moravian immigrants. War broke out between England and 
Spain. In order to repel a threatened invasion, the English settlers 
took up arms and insisted that the Moravians shoidd do the same. 
The bearing of arms being contrary to the principles which the 
Church, at that time, upheld, they refused. Hence their relations 
with their neighbors grew so unpleasant that some of the Brethren 
went to Pennsylvania, and others returned to Europe. In the 
beginning of 1740, only five men, one woman, and a lad remained. 
Under such circumstances the settlement could not be continued. 
Hence, in Spring, this remnant also sailed to Philadelphia, in a 
sloop belonging to George Whitefield, and in his company. They 
arrived on the 25th of April. A month later Whitefield engaged 
them to erect a School House on a tract of land which he had pur- 
chased in the Forks of the Delaware, forming the site of what is 
now the Borough of Nazareth, in Northampton County. They 
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first put up a log cabin for their own use, and then began the work 
for Whitefield. 

At this cabin Bishop Nitschmann and his companions arrived on 
the 15th of December, 1740. It would be impossible to describe 
the joy of the inmates when they saw their countrymen. They 
were in a painful situation. Toward the end of November, Peter 
Boehler, their leader, had gone to Philadelphia to report to White- 
field. The latter had been incited against the Moravians by the 
inhabitants of the Irish settlement, near what is now Bath, and a 
doctrinal conversation which he had begun with Boehler, on the 
occasion of this visit, had developed such differences, in relation 
to predestination, as led to an outburst of anger, a peremptory dis- 
missal from his employ, and an imperative order to leave his land 
forthwith. Informed of these occurrences, Nitschniann comforted 
his brethren with the assurance that he was come to buy land for 
the Church and to begin a Moravian settlement in Pennsylvania. 

Accordingly, after protracted negotiations, he purchased, through 
Henry Antes, of Nathaniel Irish, agent, for William Allen, of 
Philadelphia, on the 2d of April, 1741, five hundred acres at the 
confluence of the Lehigh River and the Monoeaev Creek. Prior to 
this sale, the settlers at Nazareth, presuming that the tract would 
pass into their hands, had begun to fell its timber, and had put up 
a cabin of hewn logs, forty by twenty feet in dimensions, with 
a peaked gable and far projecting roof. 

This structure was the first house of Bethlehem. It stood on 
Rubel's Alley, in the rear of the Eagle Hotel, and was removed in 
1 823. In it lived Bishop Nitschmann, David Nitschniann, his uncle, 
Christian Froehlich, Anthony Seiffert, David and Anna Zeisberger, 
and their son David, Matthew Seybold, Martin Mack, George 

Neisser, Hannah Hummel, Benjamin Sommers, and James . 

His family name is not known. Peter Boehler had returned to 
Europe, and Bishop Nitschmann was the head of this infant colony. 

But he and his brethren were not satisfied with what they had 
accomplished. They believed that, for the second time, in the 
words of Christian David, the sparrow had found a house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she might lay her young, even the 
altars of the Lord of hosts. They had a presentiment that the 
settlement which they had begun, in however humble a way, would 
become the Herrnhut of America. Heuce, in Summer, when thev 
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were, as yet, scarcely rested from the hard labors of the Spring, 
they prepared to enlarge the place of their habitation. 

On the 28th of September the Bishop and his brethren gathered 
around the foundation-walls of the second house of Bethlehem. 
No doubt his thoughts reverted to the day, seventeen years pre- 
viously, when he stood by the corner-stone of the School Edifice at 
Herrnhut. Then he looked on as an unknown exile, seeking a 
place where he might worship the Lord in spirit and in truth. 
Now he stood forth to officiate, as the first Bishop of the renewed 
Church of his fathers. And although the forest around was wilder 
than the wood-crowned hills of Lusatia, and although he was again 
a stranger and a pilgrim in the earth; yet he knew that he was 
engaged in a work which, if it had been foretold to the Romish 
destroyers of the Church in the seventeenth century', would have 
excited their scorn as utterly impossible. Of that seemingly extinct 
Church he was planting, in the Western world, a colony that has 
now existed for one hundred and forty years. Is not the righteous- 
ness of the Lord like unto great mountains ? Does not His faith- 
fulness reach unto the clouds ? Are not His judgments a great 
deep? 

The house, whose foundation-stone Bishop Nitschmann laid, is 
still standing, next^ibove the Moravian Church, and known as the 
Gemein Haus. It was the residence of the clergy for many years, 
and a part of its upper story constituted the first Chapel in which 
the settlers worshiped. 

While his brethren were busily engaged in building this structure, 
Nitschmann visited the Indian Mission at Shekomeko, in Duchess 
County, New York. Toward the end of the year Count Zinzen- 
dorf arrived, and celebrated Christmas Eve in the log cabin, giving, 
on that occasion, the name of Bethlehem to the new settlement. 
Nitschmann took part in several of the Union Synods which were 
subsequently organized by the Count, and then sailed to the West 
Indies, where he found the Mission prospering. On his return, in 
the Autumn of 1 742, he heard that Zinzendorf was among the 
wild Shawanos of Wyoming. Thither he hastened, and greatly 
cheered his friend's heart by this unexpected visit. They returned 
to Bethlehem together. Zinzendorf went back to Europe in the 
early part of 1743 ; Nitschmann remained in America for nearly 
two years longer. 
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For the most part he lived at Bethlehem, superintending the 
mission among the Indians. In 1744, on the arrival of Bishop 
Spangenberg, he returned to Europe. England and Spain were still 
at war, and the vessel which was bearing him across the ocean 
l>ecame the prize of a Spanish frigate. He was carried to St. 
Sebastian, on the Bay' of Biscay, where he remained a prisoner for 
some time. In the year 1745 he was liberated, and hastened to 
Herrnhut. After having recruited from the hardships to which he 
had been exposed, he spent the next three years in visiting the 
settlements and domestic missions of the Church in Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden. 

The third journey which he undertook to America, occurred in 
1748 ; but there are no records of his work on this occasion, except 
that he assisted in organizing a settlement in Maryland, probably 
at Carrol's Manor. How long he remained in this country does 
not appear. Having returned to England, he proceeded to Wales, 
where he labored for some time. Next we find him at Herrnhaag, 
and Lindheim, in Wetteravia. While staying at the latter place, 
God afflicted him. His wife died in 1753. Rosina Nitschmann 
was no ordinary woman. Count Zinzendorf said of her : " She 
was a devoted handmaid of Jesus Christ, a great heroine, a Phoebe. 
No woman of the Church has accomplished what she performed in 
the days of her pilgrimage. Not only did ■ she accompany her 
husband on some of his many journeys, visiting Denmark, Sweden, 
Livonia and Pennsylvania in his company, but she also went to 
Greenland without him; and, in 1736, when the Moravians were 
suffering persecution, she fearlessly appeared before the Royal 
Commissioners as the representative of the whole female member- 
ship of the Church." 

After her death he went to England, where he remained for some 
time, and assisted in consecrating the first English Moravian Bishop, 
the Rt. Rev. John Gambold. Soon after, he sailed once more, and 
for the last time, to America, leading a numerous company of immi- 
grants. He arrived at Bethlehem in April, of 1755. Bishop 
Spangenberg was at the head of the Church, and Bishop Nitsch- 
mann resumed his itinerant duties, laboring in Ulster County, New 
York, with the view of founding a settlement, which enterprise 
however proved unsuccessful, and among the Moravians of North 
Carolina, for whom a large, tract of land, called Wachovia, in what 
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is now Forsyth Comity, had been purchased. After his return from 
the South he took up his abode at Gnadenhuetten, on the Lehigh, 
where Weissport now stands, and was zealous in preaching the 
gospel to the Indians. He left shortly before the massacre of 1755. 
At Bethlehem he married a second time. His wife was the widow 
of Frederick Martin, the distinguished Missionary Bishop of the 
West Indies. 

In 1756, Nitschmann took up his abode at Lititz. He lived in 
the " Pilgrim's House," which is no longer standing. Early in 
1761 he transferred his residence again to Bethlehem, where he 
spent the rest of his days mostly in retirement, although he served 
the Church whenever occasion offered. 

He was now sixty-five years of age, and could look back upon a 
life of extraordinary activity and usefulness. He had labored in 
different parts of Germany, in Livonia, Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway, in England and Wales, in Georgia, North Carolina, New 
York and Pennsylvania. He was one of the first two Missionaries 
to the negroes of the West Indies, and one 'of the earliest Moravian 
preachers of the Gospel to the Indians of North America. He had 
undertaken, in the course of his itinerancy for the spread of God's 
kingdom, as an Evangelist and as a Bishop, not less than fifty sea 
voyages. He had helped to establish and spread the Church of his 
fathers in many parts of the old world and of the new. He was 
the indefatigable herald of his brethren at royal courts, and among 
savages and slaves, in the fair regions of civilization, and amidst 
the howling wilderness of an unreclaimed continent. 

In his retirement Bishop Nitschmann continued to observe the- 
old simplicity of the early Brethren. His manner of living was 
of the most primitive kind, and anything like ostentation or con- 
formity to the world constituted an abomination in his sight. 

As age increased he suffered much from rheumatic affections, 
which he bore with great patience. On the fifth of October, 1 772, 
he was stricken with paralysis, and deprived of the power of speech. 
His brethren gathered around his couch, singing hymns. He 
smiled upon them, and let them know by signs how much he was 
pleased. The last two days of his life were spent in an unbroken 
slumber. On the 8th of the mouth, as the shades of the autumnal 
evening were deepening, his spirit passed to the bosom of his Father 
and his God. When recording his death, his brethren say of him : 
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" He rests from his labors, and his works do follow him, for they 
were done in God." 

In the old Moravian Cemetery, at Bethlehem, where the second 
avenue from Market Street begins, in the first grave on the left 
hand, sleep the mortal remains of the first Bishop of the Renewed 
Moravian Church, and upon the lowly mound lies a small tomb- 
stone, with this inscription : 

DAVID NITSCHMAN T N, 

KPISCOPUS. 

Born Dec. 2, 1696, Zauchtenthal, 
Departed Oct. 8, 1772. 

The Rev. Lewis F. Kampmann is a lineal descendant of Bishop 
Nitschmann. His maternal grandmother was the Bishop's daughter 
bv his second wife. 



SECTION II. 



David Nitschmann, Senior, 



FATHER NITSCHMANN. 



David Nitschmann, Senior, was the uncle of Bishop Nitschmann, 
and, among his brethren, generally bore the title of " Father 
Nitschmann." He was born on the 29th of September, 1676, at 
Zauchtenthiil. His parents were John and Catharine Nitschmann. 
The spirit of their pious progenitors, who had been members of the 
ancient Brethren's Church, pervaded their hearts. Every week 
their house became a sanctuary of the Living God, and was filled 
with the voice of praise and prayer. So large was the number of 
neighbors flocking to these services that they could not all find 
room. The priest of the parish was a God-fearing man. When- 
ever he visited Zauchtenthal he stopped with John Nitschmann, 
and encouraged the meetings. On one occasion he said : " When 
T shall be no more, I am afraid you will have to hide your religious 
books." This presentiment was fulfilled. Two years later he died, 
and his successor proved to be a godless tyrant, who told the 
villagers that he felt like striking dead any man that was not a 
Roman Catholic. On those Sundays, however, on which he 
preached at Schoenau, Nitschmann continued his prayer-meetings. 
But the priest had his eye upon the disciples of Zauchtenthal, and, 
several times, while they imagined him to be in his pulpit at 
Schoenau, he came galloping to Nitschmann's door, burst into the 
meeting, and carried off all the religious books which he could find. 
(168) 
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Under parental influences of such a character, David Nifachiuanu 
grew up to be sixteen years of age, when he lost both his father and 
mother. This was a hard blow. He stood alone in the world, and 
could not recover from the affliction which had overwhelmed him. 
For three entire years he avoided his associates and gave himself 
up to melancholy. Then a sudden change took place. But not for 
good. He passed to the opposite extreme. A misanthrope before, 
he now became a gay, thoughtless, frivolous young man. To enjoy 
the world constituted the chief object of his life. But he did not 
long continue in this frame of mind. He remembered the pious 
training which he had received, avoided gross sins, and began again, 
especially on Sundays, to read his Bible and other edifying books. 

When he had attained the age of twenty-five years he married 
Anna Schneider, and settled on a farm which he purchased at 
Kunewalde. His neighbors did not manifest the spirit of Christ. 
They were divided among themselves, and often at open enmity 
with one another. This grieved Nitschmann, and he proposed to 
begin meetings for prayer and edification. At first they were 
profitable ; but soon those who frequented them grew weary of reli- 
gious exercises and changed the meetings into social gatherings, 
from which Nitschmann withdrew. The young people of the 
village, however, induced him to teach them singing. In this way 
he became very popular and was honored by all Kunewalde. 
Inordinate pride now took possession of his heart. But no sooner 
did he become conscious of this, than he fell into great fear because 
of the heinousness of the sin, and called upon God for mercy. 

Such was his state of mind when, one evening, as he was about 
sitting down to table with his family, his nephew David arrived 
from Zauchtenthal and invited him to meet a stranger who had 
come to Kunewalde and to whom he was very anxious to introduce 
him. He did not tell him who it was. Xitschmann immediately 
followed David to the house where this stranger was stopping. He 
proved to be Christian David, and with him were several of 
Nitschmann's acquaintances from Zauchtenthal. A service followed 
which made a deep impression upon his heart. Christian David 
explained the Beatitudes, and, for the first time, Nitschmann 
understood the true meaning of saving faith. 

Soon after, Christian David visited Kunewalde again, and 
preached to a large congregation. God blessed his testimony in a 
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wonderful manner. A great awakening began, and spread through-* 
out the whole neighborhood. Religious meetings were held in 
many houses, and everywhere the question was asked : " What 
must I do to lie saved ?" In the midst of this work of grace a 
mandate was issued, by the authorities of the Estate to which 
Kunewalde belonged, forbidding all private religious meetings 
under penalty of imprisonment and a fine of one hundred Thaler. 
Nevertheless a service took pla<«, the following Sunday, in Nitsch- 
mann's house, which was crowded to overflowing. While it was 
going on, the door opened, the overseer of the estate rushed in, 
seized all the hymn books and bibles which he could find, and 
trembling with rage, hastened away. Undismayed at this outrage, 
the assembled villagers raised Luther's noble hymn : 

God is our stronghold firm and sure, 

Our trusty shield and weapon, 
He shall deliver us, whate'er 

Of ill to us may happen. 
Our ancient enemy 
In earnest now is he, 

Much craft and great might 

Arm him for the fight, 
On earth is not his fellow. 

The next morning more than twenty heads of families, and among 
them Nitschmann, were cast into prison, where they remained for 
three days without a morsel of food. Then they were liberated, 
but forbidden, in the most positive manner, to hold any more relig- 
ious meetings. 

After the lapse of a quarter of a year, the owner of the estate, 
Count Harrach, arrived. A new investigation was held, and 
Nitschmann and others were cruelly treated — put to the torture, and 
afterward heavily chained, two and two together. Their sentence 
was to this effect : a fine of one hundred Thaler, and hard labor in 
irons for one year. Before Count Harrach left Kunewalde, Nitsch- 
mann begged him not to impose so severe a punishment, speaking 
with such earnestness and fearlessness that the Count was moved 
to tears. He said, however, that it was not in his power to mitigate 
the sentence, that the prisoners were in the hands of the Consistory. 
Several weeks later, two commissioners from this body arrived. 
Nitschmann made a confession of his faith before them ; whereupon 
they called him an arch-heretic and delivered him to the magistrates 
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for further punishment. He was immediately put in irons again, 
and taken back to prison. While languishing there, his nephew, 
from Herrnhut, visited him, and encouraged him to escape. Nitsch- 
mann resolved to make the attempt, in the name of his God. 

Having prepared for this hazardous undertaking by much prayer, 
he said, one evening, to his fellow-prisoners : " This night I am 
going to leave you." One of them, David Schneider, replied : 
"And I will accompany you." Toward midnight, when all was 
silent, Nitschmann took his knife with the intention of breaking 
the lock of his chain, but found that it was open, the jailor having 
failed to close it. Schneider's irons were soon broken, and the two 
prisoners left the castle and stealthily entered the yard, looking for 
a ladder with which to scale the wall. On approaching the portal, 
they saw that the porter had forgotten to lock the gate, and that 
their way was open. Thanking God, with deep emotion, for this 
manifest answer to his prayers, Nitschmann hastened to his house, 
where" he told his wife of his intention to flee to Saxony, and in- 
structed her to wait until he should send for her. That same night, 
January 25, 1 725, accompanied by Schneider, he hastened to Order- 
berg in Silesia, beyond the reach of the tyrant's hand. At Neundorf, 
he waited for his wife and children. They succeeded in joining 
him, and the whole family proceeded to Herrnhut. 

Nitschmann arrived in a period of extraordinary religious inter- 
est. The immigrants gathered from different parts of Moravia 
were baptized with the Holy Ghost, and many a heart, which had 
remained in a state of disquietude and uncertainly, underwent a 
total change, and was filled with the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding. Nitschmann obtained this blessing. At Kune- 
walde he had devoted himself to the service of the Lord, but had 
never experienced in the same way as after his arrival at Herrnhut, 
that " the spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God." 

Nitschmann remained at Herrnhut for more than eight years, 
taking an active part in furthering the interests of the Lord and of 
the Church. Then he went Out as a missionary. The West India 
and Guinea Company of Copenhagen, in the year 1 733, purchased 
the island of St. Croix, which, through long< neglect, had become 
a perfect wilderness. Count de Pless, Lord Chamberlain at the 
Danish Court, owned several estates on this island. He applied to 
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Count Zinzendorf for men of God from Hcrrnhut, who would be 
willing to act as overseers of his property, and at the same time in- 
struct the negroes. A number of men and women immediately 
offered to emigrate to St. Croix and begin a colony. Among these 
were Nitschmann and his wife. In the month of August eighteen 
emigrants, some of whom were destined for St. Thomas, left Herrn- 
hut, and proceeded to Stettin, preaching the gospel wherever they 
found a door of utterance. On the 12th of November they set 
sail from that port. The voyage proved to be a perilous and dis- 
tressing one. Hardships of every kind befell Nitschmann and his 
companions. The vessel was crowded, and the accommodations 
were miserable. A small room between decks constituted the abode 
of the Moravian party. There they spent months. For, the wind 
was so unfavorable, and the weather so stormy, that, after having 
been three weeks at anchor off Copenhagen, the ship was obliged to 
winter in the harbor of Tremmesand, in Norway. It was not until 
the 11th of June, 1734, that it reached St. Thomas. 

Having remained in St. Thomas for thirteen weeks, Nitschmann 
and his wife, together with several other colonists, proceeded to St. 
Croix, taking with them twelve negroes to assist in cultivating the 
land. But the enterprise was not successful. Scarcely had the 
party entered the island and pitched their tents, when a rainy 
season began which rendered the climate unhealthful to such a 
degree that ten of the settlers died. Nitschmann and two of his 
companions, Schenk and Fiedler, made the coffins and buried their 
friends as God called them, one by one. It was a time to try the 
faith of the strongest Christian. Among the victims was Nitsch- 
mann's own wife. His record of her disease, in a brief autobio- 
graphy which we have of him, is touching and simple : " There I 
buried my Anna also." After remaining on the island for a year 
and a half, the enterprise was abandoned, and Nitschmann returned 
to Europe, arriving at Herrnhut in the autumn of 1736. He 
found the town very much enlarged, and many immigrants there 
whom he did not know. 

The next four years he spent partly at Herrnhut, and partly at 
Filgerruh, a former Moravian settlement in Holstein. Then he 
joined his nephew, Bishop Nitschmann, and sailed for America. 

Nitschmann was sixty-four years old when he reached Pennsyl- 
vania, but the energy of his character, and the strength of his body, 
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were not impaired. While his nephew, the Bishop, was the super- 
intendent of the Moravians who mine to the Forks of the Dela- 
ware in order to begin a new settlement, lie put himself at the head 
of the workmen, and by his example encouraged them in the ardu- 
ous enterprise they had undertaken. Full of faith, like Christian 
David, when Herrnhut was founded, Father Nitschmann " about 
the time of the shortest day," December 21st, 1740, led the way, 
through deep snow, into the forest, and assisted by Martin Mack, 
cut down the first tree for the building of the first house of Beth- 
lehem. And when this house had been completed, he was equally 
active in the construction of the second, which still remains, and of 
all the buildings which were erected in the course of the next six 
years. In this way he labored until his years numbered three score 
and ten, and with his own hands accomplished as much as the 
youngest and strongest of the settlers. Such diligence and his 
astonishing powers of endurance have earned for him the title of 
" Founder of Bethlehem," although, strictly speaking, it does not 
belong to him, but to his nephew, the Bishop. 

The land, owned by the Church, was originally held by so-tailed 
" Joint Tenants," of whom David Nitschmann was one. The other 
two were Bishop Spangen berg and Henry Antes. In 1750 Nitsch- 
mann was naturalized as a citizen of Pennsylvania, and on the 21st 
of November, 1751, Spangenberg and Antes issued a release by 
which they sold the two-third part of the property to him. Thus 
he became the first of the nine nominal Proprietors who, from 1751 
to 1869, held, in fee simple, the estates of the Church. 

The last ten years of his earthly pilgrimage Father Nitschmann, in 
the touching language of his brethren at Bethlehem, spent in " loving, 
praying, blessing, and in a constant intercourse with the Saviour." 
He often visited in the houses of the village, and went out to con- 
verse with the men when at their work. The smiling fields into 
which the wilderness had been changed, and the abundant crops which 
God gave the settlement, rejoiced his heart. Wherever he came he 
was welcome. He took a special interest in the children, and in the 
conversion of the Indians. When missionaries, or ministers, stopped 
at Bethlehem, they never failed to call on him, and strangers, from 
far and near, attracted to the place by the reputation which the Mora- 
vians soon attained, were glad to be introduced to this aged patriarch. 
" He was," so say his brethren, " the friend and joy of all men." 
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On the 4th of April, 1758, he had an attack of gout, from which 
he had often suffered. "My hour is at hand," he remarked. Nor 
was he mistaken. The disease struck inwardly, and human skill 
was at an end. On the 14th of April Bishop Spangenberg called 
to see him. After having had a profitable conversation with the 
dying saint, the Bishop, as he was leaving, said : " The Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world, is and remains our 
only hope — not so, Father ?" " Yes," was the reply, " yes ! 

The Saviour's blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress." 

In the afternoon of the same day he died without a struggle, in 
the eighty-second year of his age. His mortal remains sleep, not 
far from those of his nephew, the Bishop, in the Moravian Cemetery 
at Bethlehem. A modern, but simple slab of marble adorns the 
grave, and this is its inscription : 

DAVID NITSCHMANN, 

Founder of Bethlehem, who felled the first tree to build the first house. 

Born, September 18, 1676, in Moravia, 

Died, April 14, 1758. 

This second memorial was erected, June, 1853. 

The late Bishop John Martin Nitschmann, for many years Presi- 
dent of the Unity's Elders' Conference, and President of the General 
Synod of 1857, was the great-grandson of Father Nitschmann. 
A son of Bishop John Martin, the Rev. Paul Nitschmann, died, a 
few years ago, at Gnadenfrei, where he was Principal of the Board- 
ing School. Another son is, we believe, still living, but is not in 
the service of the Church. 



section iii. 
John Christoph Frederick Cammerhoff, 

BISHOP OF THE BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



Among the Fathers of the American Brethren's Church, John 
Christoph Frederick Cammerhoff, in many respects, is, perhaps, the 
most remarkable. Young in years, burning with zeal for the 
Lord's house, full of courage, learned in the wisdom of the schools, 
deeply tinctured with fanaticism, he appeared, in the galaxy of 
American Moravian divines, a star of the first magnitude, shone for 
four short years with unnatural brilliancy, and then passed away, 
leaving some works which followed him, and other works which 
were buried when he sank into the grave. No man exerted greater 
influence in the Church, and yet the tendencies of no one were 
more objectionable to Bishop Spangenberg and his staid coadjutors. 
His merits, as well as his faults, were great. 

Cammerhoff was born, July 28th, 1721, near Magdeburg. His 
father, who filled the office of Justice of the Peace, feared God, and 
his mother, like Hannah, dedicated him to God's ministry before 
he was born. After having been instructed at home by private 
tutors, he entered Kloster Bergen, originally a Benedictine monas- 
tery near Magdeburg, but changed, in 1565, into a Protestant 
School of great celebrity. In Cammerhoff 's time Steinmetz was its 
Superintendent. 

Cammerhoff, not only 'studied hard while in this institution, but 
also found the Saviour. In 1738 he entered the University of 
Jena. There he met Count Christian Renatus Zinzendorf, who was 

(175) 
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pursuing his studies under the direction of John Nitschmann, 
attended the religious meetings which were held at their lodgings, 
and became captivated with the emotional piety which distinguished 
the young Count. Had Cammerhoff followed his own inclinations 
he would at once have joined the Brethren's Church. But he 
yielded to the wishes of his parents, and accepted a position as 
Tutor in Kloster Bergen. Here he labored with great success, and 
stood high in the estimation of Steinmetz. His heart, however, 
was with the Brethren, and when he found that two of his fellow- 
teachers, Schumann and Zurmucklen, were drawn in the same 
direction, he applied, in their name and in his own, for admission 
to the Church, proposing that they should all three be appointed 
to the recently established Theological Seminary at Marienborn. 
Permission was granted, and, in May, 1743, they entered this 
School. Count Zinzendorf had but recently returned from America, 
and welcomed them with great cordiality. 

After a service of two years in the Seminary, Cammerhoff was 
appointed Zinzendorf 's amanuensis. Subsequently he was ordained. 
His abode in Wetteravia and association with its churches inspired 
him with intense love to Christ, but, at the same time, gave him a 
tendency which led to results that were injurious to Christ's cause. 

Rejoicing in the knowledge of the forgiveness of sins and in the 
blessedness of their communion with the Saviour, the Moravians of 
Marienborn and the Herrnhaag fell into spiritual pride. They 
imagined themselves to be in a state of special grace, almost beyond 
the reach of sin, which state must be manifested by a special form 
of religion. Hence they gave a loose rein to their joyous feelings. 
Instead of the simplicity of language found in the Bible, they 
adopted a phraseology that was, in the highest degree, sensuous and 
sentimental, often degenerating into arrant nonsense. When speak- 
ing of the atonement, expressions of the most extravagant character 
were employed, in the social circle and in public discourses. A 
flood of hymns, treating of the wounds of Jesus, was poured out, 
and services which had originally been edifying and solemn were 
changed into occasions for performances more in keeping with the 
stage of a theatre than with the sacredness of God's house. In 
short, fanaticism rioted among ministers 'and people. The Lord 
preserved them from gross sins, and, in due time, brought them 
back to soberness and reason ; but, for several years, the Wetter- 
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avian churches, and others to which the evil had spread, stood in 
danger of utter ruin. 

It is owing to this period of Moravian history, that such slander- 
ous attacks were made upon the Church in the last century, and are 
occasionally renewed even at the present day. The entire restora- 
tion of spiritual health of a body of Christians so far gone in 
fanaticism, a thing without a parallel in ecclesiastical history, is the 
best and only answer which need be given to assaults of this kind, 
and shows how firmly the Church was founded upon Jesus Christ 
as its corner-stone. 

That Cammerhoff, who was a man of excitable feelings, and 
whose heart overflowed with love to God, adopted the sentiments 
and language of his brethren and fell in with the spirit of the day, 
is not surprising. He did not see the evil and danger which lay 
concealed in these tendencies. They really edified him and con- 
stituted, an expression of his inmost feelings. 

From the midst of such influences he was called to go to Penn- 
sylvania as Bishop Spangenberg's Assistant. This appointment was 
resolved upon by a Synod held at Zeist, in Holland, which body 
so fully recognized his zeal, eloquence, and devotion to Christ, that 
it did not hesitate to confer upon him, in addition to an office of such 
responsibility, the episcopal dignity, although he was only twenty- 
five years old. After having married, July 23, 1746, at Zeist, a 
Livonian Baroness, Anna von Pahlen, they proceeded to London, 
where, on the 25th of September, he was consecrated a Bishop by 
Bishops Count Zinzendorf, Martin Dober and Christian Steinhofer. 
Thereupon, in company of a number of Moravian immigrants, he 
sailed to America and arrived at Bethlehem toward the end of the 
year. 

Spangenberg, whose labors were of the most arduous kind, and 

who had begged the authorities of the Church in Europe to send 

him an Assistant, received the young Bishop with unaffected joy. 

Nor did Cammerhoff fail to respond to the duties of his position 

with that energy and zeal which characterized him. He helped to 

superintend the affairs of the Province; he went out to preach 

among the settlers of Pennsylvania and New York and among the 

Indians of the forest ; he began a correspondence with Zinzendorf 

and the other heads of the Church the like of which no one has 

attempted since his day, some of his letters, copies of which are 
12 
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preserved in the Bethlehem Archives, containing more than one 
hundred closely written pages, and presenting the minutest details 
not only of the work in this country but also of the spiritual state 
of every individual member. But it was not long before Bishop 
Spangenberg perceived, to his great sorrow, that his Assistant was 
everywhere introducing the extravagant sentiments and fanatical lan- 
guage of the Wetteravian churches, and what was particularly painful, 
that he must have received secret instructions in Germany which 
authorized him to carry on the work contrary to the sound and anti- 
fanatical views of his superior. Spangenberg had protested against 
the tendencies which were spreading in the German churches, but this 
protest had not been well received. Some of his brethren looked upon 
him with suspicion, and because his soul revolted at their puerile 
fancies intimated that he was growing lukewarm in the cause. 
Hence the instructions which Cammerhoff had received. Under 
such circumstances, while the influence of the young Bishop rapidly 
increased in the American Province, that of his sober-minded senior 
began in some degree to wane. And yet, in spite of this antagonism, 
the work prospered under the joint superintendence of these two 
servants of God, and the Indian Mission in particular was pushed 
forward with renewed energy and zeal. 

It had encountered serious opposition in the Province of New 
York, culminating in legislation of the most unjust character ; but 
who could prevent the carrying out of a commission which the 
Church had from God ? Cammerholf's heart was speedily enlisted 
in the cause, and he gave much of his time to its furtherance. As 
the assistant of the presiding Bishop he could not live among the 
Indians, like other missionaries, but he frequently visited the mis- 
sion-stations, and undertook an embassy to the Grand Council of 
the Iroquois Confederacy, at Onondago, in New York, which em- 
bassy constitutes one of the most romantic incidents in the early 
history of the American Moravian Church. 

There were several stations among the Mohicans and Wam- 
panoags of New York and New England, and a flourishing church 
had been established at Gnadenhuetten, on the Mahony Creek, near 
the present Lehighton, in Carbon County, Pennsylvania. A project 
was, moreover, on foot to begin a work at Shamokin, the present 
Sunbury, at the junction of the two branches of the Susquehannah 
River. This village constituted, in a measure, the Delaware cap- 
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ital, and was the seat of the celebrated Iroquois sachem Shikellimy, 
appointed by the Grand Council to see to its interests in Pennsyl- 
vania, and to be its Agent among the Delawares who were tributary 
to the Six Nations. In addition to these enterprises, the Church 
at Bethlehem carried on a missionary work of its own. Many 
Indians visited there, and the Gospel was preached to them with 
such success that a number of converts were baptized. In all these 
fields of labor Cammerhoff' was active, proclaiming the Crucified 
One, with great power, to the wild warriors, and, through the 
agency of faithful interpreters, among whom was David Zeisberger, 
inviting them to look to Calvary and see their finished salvation. 

The first extended journey to the Indian country, undertaken by 
Cammerhoff, had for its object negotiations with Shikellimy. He 
left Bethlehem in January of 1 748, accompanied by Joseph Powel, 
and traveled on horseback through the wilderness which at that 
time stretched over Schuylkill and Northumberland Counties, 
reaching his place of destination after almost incredible hardships, 
and after having, at the risk of his life, passed through swamps 
filled with deep snow, and crossed turbulent streams down whose 
current ice-blocks were dashing with frightful rapidity. At 
Shamokin he preached the Gospel to Shikellimy and his council, 
and consulted with the sachem as to the best means for bringing the 
Word of God to the Iroquois. Soon after his return to Bethlehem 
he had the satisfaction of administering Holy Baptism, for the first 
time, to an Indian convert, although he had already baptized several 
Indian children. This convert was Salome, the daughter of a 
Mohican woman, and the step-daughter of a Wampanoag Indian, 
named Nicodemus. The baptism took place on the 14th of March, 
1748. 

The affable manners of the young Bishop, the zeal for God which 
he displayed, the fiery eloquence with which he spoke on his favorite 
theme of Christ's passion — and when preaching to the heathen he 
could not, in the very nature of the case, use the extravagant 
phraseology in which he delighted — soon won for him the esteem and 
confidence both of the Delawares and of the Six Nations. They 
felt that he wanted to do them good, that he loved them, that he 
had no sinister objects in view like so many other white people who 
sought their friendship. Hence on the loth of April, of the year 
in which he visited Shikellimy, he was formally adopted into the 
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Oneida Nation and into the Turtle Tribe of the same, receiving the 
name of Gattichvrio, or "a good message." 

Bishop John de Watteville having, in September of 1748, ar- 
rived at Bethlehem, Cammerhoff revisited Shamokin in his com- 
pany. The journey was extended to the Wyoming Valley, where 
preparations were made for beginning a Mission. After their return 
to Bethlehem, they went to Shekomeko, in Dutchess County, N. Y., 
and to the stations in New England. Wherever they came Cam- 
merhoff labored zealously for the Lord, embracing also the frequent 
opportunities which offered of preaching to the white settlers. 

In the Spring of 1750 he undertook the embassy to Onondago, 
leaving Bethlehem on the 14th of May. His wife and several friends 
accompanied him a day's journey beyond Gnadenhutten. They 
pitched their tents in a deep forest ; and early the following morning, 
as the young leaves of the oaks were rustling in the breeze and singing 
what seemed to the young couple a farewell hymn, the Bishop took 
leave of his wife, and while she returned to Bethlehem under the 
protection of one of the Brethren, he pursued his way to Wyoming 
still attended by his other friends. There he found David Zeis- 
berger, who was to be his companion and interpreter. These two 
servants of God were nearly of an age, and bound together in a 
close fellowship. They had secured the services of a Cajuga Chief, 
named Kahotschaunquas, as their guide. The journey which lay be- 
fore them was of the most arduous character. We who speed over 
the country on the wings of steam which they traversed in a birch 
canoe on swollen streams, and on foot or horseback through wild 
swamps and tangled wastes, can scarcely form a proper conception 
of the hardships to which they were exposed. 

In the afternoon of May 28th, the party, consisting of Cammer- 
hoff, Zeisberger, the Cajuga chief, his wife and two children, left 
Wyoming in two canoes, and paddled up the Susquehanna. The 
Indian family occupied the one canoe, the Missionaries the other. 
In this manner they pursued their Way, gliding between mountains 
and lofty cliffs, encountering frequent rapids which compelled them 
to land and carry the canoes until smooth water was again found, 
witnessing more than one storm of terrific grandeur which drenched 
them to the skin, seeing rattle snakes in abundance basking in the 
sun, arid shooting deer or wild turkeys for their food. Every night 
they stopped, built a bark hut and lodged there. On the 9th of 
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June they reached the junction of the Susquehanna and Tioga 
rivers, in Bradford County, and, that same day, came to the 
Southern extremity of the Cajuga country, and entered the Indian 
town of Ganatocherat. Having rested from the hard task of 
paddling for thirteen consecutive days, and purchased horses, they 
pursued their journey, on the 12th of June, still in company 
of the Cajuga family. The trail which they followed led 
into the very heart of a fearful swamp, where were thickets 
that defied a passage. After three days of great hardships 
they struck the Southern point of Lake Cajuga, in Tompkins 
County. Thence they pressed forward along the lake, and then 
took a course to the Northeast, still passing through wide wilder- 
nesses, until, on the 19th of June, they at last reached Onondago. 
Their journey from Wyoming had occupied twenty-three days. 
Cammerhoff and Zeisberger were received into the house of Genas- 
sateco, one of the first sachems of the Onondago nation. This man 
had met Cammerhoff at Philadelphia and given him a cordial invi- 
tation to be his guest. Immediately upon their arrival, they were 
admitted to the Council, which was in session. Cammerhoff deliv- 
ered a short address, which Zeisberger interpreted. All the 
sachems present received them with the utmost friendship. 

The purpose of their visit was to secure the permission of the 
Grand Council for two Moravians to live among the Iroquois, in 
order to learn their language, and thus prepare the way for the es- 
tablishing of a Mission. 

Cammerhoff, with the usual formalities, laid this proposal before 
the Council, but as its answer was delayed, owing to the intoxication 
of a number of its members, resolved to proceed to the country of 
the Senecas and form their acquaintance. Accordingly he and 
Zeisberger left Onondago on the 24th of June, on foot. This de- 
tour to the Seneca Country was marked by hardships such as Cam- 
merhoff had never yet experienced, and by imminent dangers from 
inebriated Indians. After walking for eight days, in the course of 
which CammerhofF's strength nearly gave way, they came to Zones- 
schio, the capital of the Senecas. There they found the Indians 
engaged in a fearful debauch ; men and women, with a few ex- 
ceptions, were wild with fire-water and raved through the town 
like incarnate fiends. It was impossible to negotiate with the 
chiefs or to preach the Gospel. For two nights and a day Cam- 
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merhoff and his companion lay concealed in the loft of a small hut, 
the Bishop suffering intensely from fever, and both in constant 
danger of their lives. In the early gray of the 4th of July they 
at last succeeded in escaping, and returned to Onondago on the 
10th. There they were detained for ten days longer, and then re- 
ceived a favorable answer from the Council. Permission was given 
to the Moravians to send two of their " chiefs " to Onondago to 
learn the language. They should be acknowledged as the brothers 
of the Indians and enjoy the protection of the sachems. On the 
20th of July Cammerhoff and Zeisberger left the capital and 
reached Bethlehem on the 17th of August, at 1 o'clock in the 
morning, after an absence of three months. They had traveled 
over 1600 miles. 

This journey was made an occasion for malicious falsehoods by 
the enemies of the Church. A report spread that Cammerhoff had 
instigated the Iroquois against the English, and he was summoned 
to appear before the Governor of Pennsylvania. He gave him an 
account of his visit and explained its objects to the Governor's en- 
tire satisfaction. 

Cammerhoff resumed his ordinary duties with energy, but it soon 
became evident that his constitution had been undermined by the 
hardships of the tour. In January, 1751, he went to Warwick 
Township and Lancaster. This was the last official visit which he 
paid. Soon after his return he had a hemorrhage and from that 
time on his life ebbed away. On the 28th of April he died, aged 
only twenty-nine years. He was buried the next day. The Rev. 
Frederick E. Hermann delivered a brief discourse, and the Rev. 
Christopher Pyrlaeus conducted a solemn liturgical service. Pres- 
byters and Deacons bore the body to the grave, on which now lies 
a slab of marble in place of the original stone, with this inscription : 

JOHN FREDERICK CAMMERHOFF, 

EPISCOPUS FRATRUM, 

Born July 28, 1721, near Magdeburg, 
Departed this life April 28, 1751, at Bethlehem. 

The works of Bishop Cammerhoff that died with him were those 
which originated in the fanatical tendencies of the Wetteravian 
churches. As soon as he had been removed from the field of his 
labors the sentimental extravagancies which he had spread came to 
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an end. At a subsequent time an effort was made to remove even 
the traces of them. The manuscript journals and diaries, written 
either by him or under his supervision and preserved in the Beth- 
lehem Archives, have all been corrected by a later hand and the 
extravagant phraseology has been expunged. 

The works which followed him, because they were done in God, 
were the zeal with which he inspired ministers and people, the souls 
which he led to the Cross, the converts whom he gained among the 
Indians, the power which he infused into all the enterprises of the 
Church. Christian Indians flocked to his funeral and mourned for 
him as for a father. In the four short years of his ministry he had 
baptized eighty-nine of their race, adults and children. The proud 
sachems of the Iroquois, assembled in council to hear from David 
Zeisberger an account of his death, replied in these words : " Brother 
Tgirhitonti, (Bishop Spangenberg's Indian name,) you and your 
brethren, also those beyond the great water, have informed us that 
your brother Gallichwio is dead. This we have fully understood. 
Therefore, Brother Tgirhitonti, the Aquanoschioni (Iroquois) say to 
you, give diligence and seek out among your brethren another Gal- 
lichwio; for this we certainly know that he loved the Aquano- 
schioni well, and was toward them an upright, honest man, in 
whose heart no guile was found." Thirty-one years later Zeisberger 
still heard his name mentioned among the far Western Indians with 
deep respect as the name of a great man. And such he was, with- 
out doubt. His faults were those of the time in which he lived ; 
his merits were his own, through the grace of God. 

Bishop Cammerhoff left no issue. 



SECTION IY. 



Baron John de Watteville, 

BISHOP OF THE BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



Although Watteville was never stationed in the American Pro- 
vince, yet as he twice visited it officially, and, on both occasions, 
exercised a very great influence in shaping its development, he may 
well take his place among its Fathers. We will, however, confine 
our sketch chiefly to his labors as one of these. To give a full 
account of his life would fill a volume. 

Baron John de Watteville was born October 18, 1 7 1 8, at Walseh- 
leben, in Thuringia, and was the son of the Rev. John M. Lang- 
guth, a Lutheran clergyman. He studied theology at the Univer- 
sity of Jena, where he became acquainted with Count Christian 
Zinzendorf, through whom he was brought into the Moravian 
Church. When introduced to his young friend's father he not 
only received him with distinction, but also at once conceived for 
him a strong attachment, remarking to Baron Frederick de Watte- 
ville : " This young man is destined to be a chosen vessel unto the 
Lord." Watteville, like Zinzendorf, had loved the Saviour from 
his earliest childhood, and this love, while he was at the University, 
had been crowned, through faith, with the assurance that the Lord 
was his Lord and his God. Mild, gentle, persuasive, full of 
courage and zeal, his heart overflowing with the love of Christ — 
he was a John among his brethren, living in a daily fellowship with 
Jesus so real and close that he could in spirit lay his head upon 
(184) 
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the bosom of his Divine Master as the apostle did in reality. A 
character like this attracted Count Zinzendorf, and, at a very early 
period, he regarded Watteville as his son. 

In the year 1 739, Watteville was ordained, and became the pastor 
of the church at the Herrnhaag. Subsequently he was stationed at 
Herrnhut, and in other churches, until the year 1744, when a Gen- 
eral Synod convened at Marienborn, in Wetteravia. This body 
appointed him to the responsible position of principal assistant of 
Count Zinzendorf. At the same time the bosom friend of the latter, 
the Baron Frederick de Watteville, who had no children, legally 
adopted him as his son, and by imperial letters patent, issued at 
Munich, July 5th, 1745, caused him to be raised to the ranks of 
the nobility and made a Baron of the Germanic Empire, with the 
title of John Baron of Watteville. Soon after he entered into an 
agreement of marriage with the oldest daughter of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the Countess Benigna. This marriage was solemnized a year 
later, May 20, 1746, at Zeist, in Holland, on the occasion of a Synod. 
In the following year, (1747,) on the 4th of June, Watteville, 
although only twenty-nine years of age, was consecrated, at the 
Herrnhaag, a Bishop of the Church, by his father-in-law, Count 
Zinzendorf, assisted by Bishops David Nitschmann and John 
Nitschmann. 

Twelve months later Bishop de Watteville and his wife set out 
for America. They sailed from Gravesend on July 12th, and after 
a tedious but otherwise pleasant voyage, arrived at Bethlehem on 
the 14th of September. Watteville had received important instruc- 
tions. They related in part to the Indian Mission, and in part to 
the home churches. He first devoted himself to the former. 

Soon after his arrival he visited the church at Gnadenhuetten, on 
the Mahony. Having often heard of the aborigines of the Ameri- 
can forest from his father-in-law, whose labors among them are on 
record, and from his wife, who, as a girl of seventeen years, had 
undertaken a tour through the wilderness, it afforded him peculiar 
pleasure to go among the Indians in person. And When he 
beheld the flock at Gnadenhuetten eagerly pressing around him to 
bid him welcome, as a messenger of the church from beyond the 
great water, and as the son-in-law of Johanan, Zinzendorf 's Indian 
name, and when he saw the power of the gospel among them, he 
thanked God and took courage. 
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Not many day.s subsequent to his return to Bethlehem he began 
an extended journey through the country of the Delawares. He 
was accompanied by Bishop Cammerhoff, Martin Mack, and David 
Zeisberger, who acted as interpreter. They left Bethlehem on the 1 st 
of October, and, by way of Griiadenhuetten, where they stopped for a 
few days, proceeded Northward. In a deep forest, under a white 
oak tree, they pitched their first camp. Watteville had never before 
passed a night after this fashion. Everything he saw was new 
and strange. From the refined comforts of European life he had 
been transplanted into the midst of a primeval American wilderness. 
But he enjoyed the change, and it afforded him great satisfaction to 
be initiated into all the mysteries of a forest camp by Zeisberger, 
who was at home under such circumstances. The stopping place 
was called " John's Rest " in accordance with the custom, univer- 
sally observed by the Moravian Missionaries at that time, of giving 
names to the localities where they built their huts or pitched their 
tents. A neighboring tree was marked with the initials of such 
names. Watteville and his party frequently passed camping 
grounds of this description, where other messengers of peace had 
been. On the 5th of October they struck the North branch of the 
Susquehanna, and the following day reached the valley of Wyom- 
ing. There they remained for two days, and had friendly inter- 
course with the Indians, of whom, however, there were not many 
in the valley at that time. The Bishop and his brethren explored 
the region fully, and found the different places where Count Zinzen- 
dorf, six years before, had pitched his tent. Near one of them 
they discovered the initial of his Indian name carved in a tree. 
The principal purpose of Watteville's visit was to prepare the way 
for the establishing of a mission at Wyoming, and to select a site 
for a settlement of Christian Indians. 

On the eve of his departure he and his three brethren celebrated 
the Lord's Supper in their tent, consecrating at the same time the 
beautiful valley in which they were to the living God, and inter- 
ceding with Him on behalf of the wild savages who roamed through 
its plains. 

The next morning, October 8th, they left, and took their way 
down the Susquehanna, reaching Shamokin (Sunbury) on the 1 2th, 
after having lost their road and undergone the severest hardships in 
a wide forest stretching back from the banks of the river. At 
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Shamokin Bishop de Watteville staid four days, and had repeated 
conversations with Shikellimy, to whom he preached the gospel 
Avith great earnestness. A deep impression was made upon the 
proud sachem's heart, he became a follower of Jesus, and died in 
the faith not long after. He had been baptized as a child by a 
Roman Catholic priest. Before leaving, Watteville presented to 
Shikellimy the gift which Count Zinzendorf had sent him. It 
consisted of a knife and fork, the handles richly ornamented with 
silver, and a large silver spoon and chalice of ivory heavily mounted 
with silver. These articles were inclosed in a casket of morocco to 
which was fastened a red ribbon. Shikellimy was overwhelmed 
with astonishment by this unexpected present ; and when Bishop 
Cammerhotf took the casket and flung its ribbon around his neck, 
the sachem retired to his hut in silence, and spent several hours ex- 
amining his treasure. 

On their way from Shamokin to the settlements Watteville and 
his companions suffered very much from hunger, so that when they 
reached the first plantation, in Lebanon County, and saw a field of 
turnips, they rushed into it, tore up some of the plants and eagerly 
ate the raw roots. Soon after they came to the house of George 
Loescher, a member of the Church, who gave them a hearty wel- 
come and had a bountiful repast prepared for them. On the 22d 
of October Watteville and Cammerhoff arrived at Bethlehem, to 
the joy of the Church. Their protracted absence had caused no 
little anxiety. Mack and Zeisberger had parted from them on the 
last day of their journey and returned to Shamokin. 

After having attended to numerous engagements at Bethlehem 
and in other churches, as we will presently relate, and after 
having had the great satisfaction of baptizing an Indian convert, a 
Delaware woman, who received the name of Anna Elizabeth — de 
Watteville set out, in the beginning of December, for the country 
of the Mohicans and Wampanoags, in New York and Connecticut. 
Bishop Cammerhoff and Nathaniel Seidel accompanying him. The 
stations at Shekomeko, Wechquadnaeh and Pachgatgoch Were in a 
sad state. Owing to the forcible removal of the Missionaries the 
converts had been scattered and many had left their first love. It 
was de Watteville's purpose to look after these straying sheep, and if 
possible gather them into the fold again. His exertions were 
crowned with success. A general revival began among the Indians 
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and led to the renewing of the Mission in Connecticut early in the 
following year, when David Bruce took up his abode at-Wech- 
quadnach and labored faithfully until he was suddenly laid low by 
the hand of death. 1 

Soon after his return to Bethlehem, de Watteville took part in an 
interesting and solemn service. Thirteen Indian children and one 
negro boy, all of whom had been educated in the schools at Nazareth 
and Bethlehem, were baptized. These candidates appeared for the 
first time in white garments, and the custom thus introduced was ob- 
served for many years. During the time of Bishop de Watteville's 
visit he baptized not less than twenty Indians. Among those 
whom he admitted was Tameoappy or Keposeh, one of the head 
chiefs of the Delawares and bearing the title of king — an old man 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, who had been in many a war- 
party and taken many a scalp. 

Such were the labors of Bishop de Watteville among the Indians. 

His other work was confined to the home churches. Previous to 
his visit to Wyoming he made the tour of the most of them in com- 
pany of Bishop Spangenberg, and immediately after his return from 
the Indian Country he proceeded to discharge the duties assigned 
him by Count Zinzendorf and the other authorities of the Church 
in Europe. A Provincial Synod was convened at Bethlehem, the 
first assembly in the American Moravian Church that deserves to 
be so called. It met in the newly-erected Brethren's House, now 
the middle building of the Female Boarding School, and was at- 
tended by one hundred and ten members. The sessions continued 
from the 23d to the 27th of October. 

Bishop de Watteville first set forth the doctrine of the Church as 
thereafter to be taught, making especially prominent the atonement 
of Christ considered from the point of view of his physical suffer- 
ings. In the course of his explications he showed that his sym- 
pathies, to some extent, were with Bishop Cammerhoff, and that, like 
Count Zinzendorf, he had been tainted with the spirit which pre- 
vailed in several of the German churches. 

1 Loskiel in his history of the Indian Mission states, that twenty new converts 
were baptized on the occasion of de Watteville's visit to Connecticut. This is a 
mistake. No new converts were haptized ; the baptism to which he refers took 
place in March of the following year, as the result of Bruce's labors, and was ad- 
ministered by Bishop Cammerhoff. All this is evident from the official Register 
of Indian Baptisms in the Bethlehem Archives. 
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Next he unfolded the future ecclesiastical organization of the 
American Moravian Church. It was no longer to be a mere colony 
of the European Church, and no longer to have an indefinite position 
in connection with " the congregation of God in the Spirit " — as Zin- 
zendorf had tailed the union among the Christian denominations of 
Pennsylvania which he had attempted to bring about through the 
agency of the Union Synods — but was to constitute an integral part 
of the Moravian Church, a Province, and to assume an independent 
position among the other Churches of the country. 

Finally he made known the resolutions of the General Synod of 
1745, held at Marienborn, concerning the three grades in the 
ministry of the Church which were to be strictly maintained. The 
Provincial Synod yielded assent to all these points, and at the close 
of the sessions a number of ordinations took place. 

On the 1 3th of November Bishop de Watteville carried out an- 
other important instruction which he had received. The office of 
Chief Elder, that is, of spiritual Head of the Church, had been 
abolished in Europe as early as 1741, and Jesus Christ Himself had 
been acknowledged as the only Head and the Chief Shepherd of 
His people. In America, however, this office had continued until 
the period of de Wattevi lie's visit and was filled by Bishop Spang- 
enberg. On the day named, de Watteville, in a solemn public 
service, announced that Spangenbcrg had resigned his office of 
Chief Elder and that the same would cease in the American 
churches also. This was a proper and salutary change. The Chief 
Eldership involved a power which might have led to abuses like 
those which have made the Romish hierarchy notorious. But with 
the abolition of the office in this instance was combined a treatment 
of the individual who had filled it that seems to us of the present 
day to have been unjust. De Watteville, in accordance with the 
instructions of Zinzendorf, advised Bishop Spangenberg to give up 
all his other offices also, and to retire from the government of the 
Church. Spangenberg obeyed, vacated the responsible position 
which he had so ably filled, and went to Philadelphia, where he 
spent nearly a year in the seclusion of the little flock of Moravians 
gathered in that city. Whether there was any other cause of dis- 
agreemept between this worthy man and some of his Brethren can 
not at this day be ascertained. But when Spangenberg and the 
Count met in the following year in Europe their differences were 
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healed, and before long the former returned to his post in America. 

In January of 1749 Bishop de Watteville called a second Pro- 
vincial Synod. - It met again at Bethlehem, and was in session from 
the 23d to the 26th of the month. On this occasion the work of 
the Brethren in America was once more fully discussed, and beside 
the fanatical tendencies represented by Cammerhoff, a number of 
converts from the Indian country, as also several negroes, Men- 
nonites and one Tunker, were baptized. Soon after the Bishop made 
the tour of the Moravian churches for a second time, and then, on 
April 8th, left America in order to visit the Mission in the Danish 
West. Indies. His wife meanwhile remained at Bethlehem. After 
an absence of three months, in which period he made himself ac- 
quainted with the state of the work in St. Thomas, St. Croix and 
St. Jan, and baptized many converts, he returned to America, reach- 
ing Bethlehem on the 4th of July. 

About the time of his arrival a number of sachems of the Six 
Nations came to Philadelphia to hold a council with Gov. Hamil- 
ton. Bishop de Watteville, accompanied by Bishop Cammerhoff, 
Pyrlaeus and Seidel, proceeded to the city, where they were joined 
by Bishop Spangenberg, had an interview with these Indians and 
renewed the compact made between the Iroquois and Count Zinzen- 
dorf in the year 17-12. In consequence of these negotiations the 
embassy to Onondago, described in the last section, was undertaken 
by Bishop Cammerhoff. 

On the occasion of this interview with the sachems Bishop de 
Watteville was adopted into the Onondago Nation and the Turtle 
tribe, receiving the name of Tgarihontie, which means " a messenger." 

After his return to Bethlehem he devoted himself zealously to 
those duties of his visit which yet remained, laid the corner-stone 
for a new church-edifice at Gnadenhuetten and then, on the 15th of 
October, set sail in the Irene from New York for England, where 
he arrived after a voyage of only four weeks, which was something 
extraordinary in those days. 

The next thirty-four years of his life Bishop de Watteville spent 
in zealously laboring in different parts of the Church, until 1760 as 
Zinzendorf 's Assistant, and after his death, as a prominent member 
of the Supreme Executive Board. Much of his time was given to 
official visits. He paid nine to England and Ireland, nine to Hol- 
land, five to various sections of Germany, and two to Switzerland, 
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one to Denmark and one to Greenland, where the natives aptly 
gave him the name of John Asnersok, or "John the Loving One." 

In 1783, at the age of sixty-five years, he undertook a second 
visit to America, and was again accompanied by his faithful wife, 
who had long since learned, like her father, to suffer hardships for 
the Lord's sake, and to be in journeyings often, in perils on the sea, 
and in perils in the wilderness. This last official journey was ren- 
dered memorable by dangers and trials such as the venerable Bishop 
had never before experienced. They took ship at Amsterdam, 
and put to sea on the 27th of September. In the beginning of 
November, when off the coast of America, a series of storms set in 
which made it impossible to reach New York. They beat about in 
utter helplessness, provisions and water began to fail, most of the 
sails were torn, the principal anchor was lost, and the ship itself 
very much strained. In January, of 1784, they steered for the 
West Indies. Watteville and his wife lived for weeks on hard 
biscuits and beer. The supply of water was entirely exhausted, 
until a copious rain replenished the casks. About the middle of 
February they at last reached the West Indies ; but in the night 
of the seventeenth the vessel struck a reef off the Island of Bar- 
buda and was lost. The passengers and crew took to the boats. 
In descending Bishop de Watteville missed his hold and fell into 
the sea. He was rescued by two sailors with great difficulty. 
After many narrow escapes the entire ship's company reached the 
land. The Governor of Barbuda took Bishop de Watteville and the 
Countess Benigna to his own house, and showed them great kind- 
ness. They had been on shipboard one hundred and forty-four 
days, and had suffered intensely. In the European and American 
churches great anxiety prevailed on their account, and many be- 
lieved that they were lost. They remained in the West Indies for 
several months, and then sailed to the United States, where they 
arrived in safety, reaching Bethlehem on the 2d of June. The 
whole church, but especially their own daughter, Anna Dorothea 
de Schweinitz, wife of John Christian Alexander de Schweinitz, 
the Administrator of the Unity's estates, gave them a warm wel- 
come. In her home they joyfully rested from all their toils. 

Bishop de Watteville spent three years in America, visiting the 
churches of the Northern and Southern Provinces, holding fre- 
quent conferences with the clergy, consecrating John Ettwein and 
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John Schaukirch, (the latter for the Mission in the West Indies,) 
Bishops of the Unitas Fratrum, and, in spite of his frequent ail- 
ments brought «n by the hardships he had undergone, attending 
with characteristic faithfulness to all the duties which he had come 
to fulfil. In the Summer of 1787 he returned to Europe, arriving 
at Herrnhut on the 13th of September. The whole congregation, 
young and old, assembled in the church in order to welcome the 
Bishop and his wife, and when the venerable couple entered and 
advanced to their seats, all the people lifted up their voices and 
wept, for gratitude and joy that God had brought these His faith- 
ful servants out of so many dangers back to their home. 

Watteville resumed his duties in the Executive Board as well as 
his shattered health permitted. But only one year after his return, 
while with his colleagues at Gnadenfrei, in Silesia, on the 7th of 
October, 1788, the Lord called him to his eternal rest. He died 
without a struggle, amidst the hymns of his nearest friends, and in 
the presence of his family. The days of his years were three-score 
years and ten. He served the Church for half a century. 

Bishop de Watteville had four children, two sons, and two 
daughters. Both the sons died in their youth. The elder daughter, 
as has been said, married John Christian Alexander de Schweinitz, 
whose oldest son, Lewis David de Schweinitz, and his four sons all 
were, or still are, in the service of the American Province. The 
younger daughter, Maria Justina, married Count Henry the LVth 
Reuss. Her descendants are not connected with the Brethren's 
Church. 



SECTION V. 



Peter Boehler, 

BISHOP OF THE BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



Next to Zinzendorf and Spangenberg, no one among the early 
Moravian Fathers in America is better known and more highly 
celebrated, in the Christian Church generally, than Peter Boehler. 

The descendants of those ancient confessors of the Gospel who 
shone as a burning light, for nearly two centuries, in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Poland, and stood forth as the Reformers before the 
Reformation, were ordained not only to be the bearers of the doc- 
trine of the atonement in the age of rationalism, not only to lead 
the way in reviving the long neglected work of Foreign Missions, 
not only to evangelize the State churches of the Continent of Europe, 
through their Diaspora; but also, through the agency of indi- 
viduals whom they educated, or to whom they unfolded the fullness 
of divine grace, to perform their part in originating principles which 
have overcome the power of unbelief, purified the Church, and 
brought it back to the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Such a man was Schleiermacher, the philosopher and theologian, 
who coming from the sequestered school of the Moravians where 
the Saviour's name was revered and loved, took his place in the 
broad arena of German theology, and, while rationalism thought it 
was about to celebrate its final triumph, prepared the minds of his 
countrymen for again honoring the Cross, and showed himself to 
be the herald of a new era in which the Gospel of Christ gained 
the supremacy. 

13 (193) 
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Such a man was George Christian Knapp, the only defender of 
the faith at the University of Halle, surrounded by unbelieving 
colleagues, but lecturing to hundreds of students on evangelical 
theology, in upholding which he was strengthened and encouraged 
by his constant intercourse and correspondence with the Brethren. 

Such a man, in our own country, was Hazelius. Thoroughly 
trained in the biblical religion of the Moravians from his earliest 
childhood, a pupil of their theological Professors, himself a Pro- 
fessor among them, he went forth to labor in the Lutheran Church 
of America, and for many years was one of the most influential 
and respected of its teachers, educating more candidates for its 
ministry than any other of its Masters. 

Such a man, finally, was John Wesley, the founder of Methodism, 
which numbers its adherents by the millions.. From the Church 
of the Brethren he received the experimental knowledge of the free 
grace of God in Christ, and from them he borrowed some of those 
principles which have given such astonishing success to its cause. 
And it was Peter Boehler whom God used as an instrument in 
bringing about this result. Hence one of the latest of Methodist 
historians says : " Peter Boehler — a name which will ever be mem- 
orable to Methodists." 

In view of this circumstance we will give as full an account of 
his labors in England also as our sources will permit, and not con- 
fine ourselves to his work in America. 

Peter Boehler was born at Frankforr-on-the-Main, December 31, 
1712. His parents were John Conrad and Antoinette Elizabeth 
Boehler. They kept an inn. At the age of four years he began to 
attend school, and when he was eight years old commenced study- 
ing Latin. In 1722 he entered the Gymnasium at Frankfort. His 
intention was to prepai'e for the studying of medicine, but his 
teachers induced him to relinquish this idea and devote himself to 
theology. Accordingly, in 173 1 , he entered the University of Jena. 

His religious experiences were of a peculiar kind. In his boy- 
hood he had been wild and wicked ; at a later time a visit which a 
clergyman induced him to pay to a woman condemned to death for 
an attempted murder, who had found the forgiveness of her sins 
through faith in Christ, made a deep impression upon his heart. 
He solemnly resolved to do better and began a work of self- 
reformation, but did not go to the Saviour for pardoning grace. 
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Hence he remained without peace. This discouraged him. He 
did not return to his wicked ways, but he stopped seeking the 
Lord. In this frame of mind he came to the University. 

A number of its students were acquaintances of his, having been 
with him at the Gymnasium. The majority led a riotous life and 
mocked at religion. A few strove for better things and tried to 
serve the Lord. They belonged to an association of students which 
stood under the influences of the Brethren's Church. Evangelists 
from Hermhut were accustomed to come to Jena to encourage and 
counsel this body of believing young men. A week before Boehler's 
arrival a friend of his entered the University, and, disgusted with 
the life of the ungodly students, went over to the Christian party. 
He told his companions of Boehler's coming, and they resolved to 
draw him to their circle. Hence when he arrived, at 1 o'clock in 
the morning on the 20th of April, he found his friend waiting 
for him at the post-house, the bearer of a pressing invitation from 
the Christian students to put himself at once into their hands. 
Without making any promise to this effect he followed his friend 
to the house where they were assembled. No sooner, however, did 
his former associates at Frankfort hear of his arrival than they tried 
their utmost to persuade him to leave the hated pietists. But, al- 
though his heart was cold to the influences of religion, he would 
not yield to such enticements, and had a strong conviction that he 
ought to cast his lot with the Christian party. Accordingly he took 
lodgings at the house of Deacon Brumhart, a pious clergyman, and 
very soon attended one of the private services held by Spangenberg, 
who was a Professor in the University. One remark of the speaker 
made a deep impression upon Boehler's heart : " The Saviour has 
power to forgive sins." "I have tried everything else in the 
world," Boehler said to himself, " but this I have not yet tried. If 
this is true, I will be happy." He went to his rooms determined 
to call upon Christ for the pardon of his sins, but by a strange per- 
verseness decided not to begin until the first day of the fol lowing week. 
It was Wednesday when he took this resolution. But by Saturday 
his desire to test the efficacy of the Saviour's power grew so strong 
that he waited no longer, and at once cast himself M r ith earnest 
prayer at His feet. In answer to such supplications Christ re- 
vealed Himself. He believed, was forgiven, and knew experimen- 
tally that what he had heard from Spangenberg was true. 
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He now devoted himself to the study of theology with zeal and 
great satisfaction. A life-purpose had been revealed to him through 
the peace of God which filled his soul. He thought no more of the 
ministry merely as a profession and of theology merely as a science. 
Both were given him of God. To preach the Gospel was a glorious 
privilege ; to prepare for such work by studying theology was an 
exalted pleasure. Hence in addition to his studies he took upon 
himself the duties of an occasional teacher in the Primary School of 
Jena, where he had many opportunities of doing good and of pro- 
moting the cause of God. From this School, in which he continued 
to labor during the whole period of his stay at Jena, came several 
pupils who, in after years, joined the Moravian Church and were 
active in its service. 

In 1732 Count Zinzendorf visited Jena, and Boehler became ac- 
quainted with him. Their hearts flowed together almost as soon as 
they met. This friendship was intensified in the Autumn when 
the Count again came to Jena for the purpose of encouraging and 
advising the Christian students. It appears that after the decease 
of Deacon Brumltart, and after the departure to Halle of Professor 
Spangenberg, the connection between them and the brethren at 
Herrnhut was gradually relinquished, until only nine students re- 
mained who held to the principles of the association which had been 
founded by the Christian party. Zinzendorf, at the request of this 
remnant, tried to reorganize the association, and was so success!* ul that 
it grew before long to greater influence than at first, numbering more 
than one hundred students of theology, of law, and of medicine. 
With Peter Boehler and another student the Count entered into a 
special covenant to the end that they would remain faithful to Christ 
under all circumstances, and would serve Him with their whole heart 
until death. This covenant Zinzendorf and Boehler, by the grace of 
God, upheld, but the third member fell away. In the course of the 
following Christmas season, Boehler for the first time preached the 
Gospel in a village-church near Jena. 

That his mind had received a new impulse and his heart had 
opened still more fully to the influence of the love of Christ, 
through his intercourse with Zinzendorf, is evident from the auto- 
biography before us. "The year 1733," he writes, "was an extra- 
ordinarily happy one for me, and was spent in a constant intercourse 
with the Saviour ; the foundation for my future work in His ser- 
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vice was then laid." In the Spring of 1734 he visited his parents 
at their request. Great was the change which his views and feel- 
ings had undergone in the three years of his absence. He came 
back to his home rooted and grounded in the faith, instant for 
Christ in season and out of season. His influence in the family- 
circle was blessed of God, so that his parents and sisters began to 
realize the necessity of personal religion in a way they had never 
done before, and subsequently they all came out on the Lord's side. 

By the directions of his father he now entered the University of 
Leipzig, but, after only a short stay, returned to Jena. This was 
that sphere of usefulness to which God had appointed him. He 
devoted himself especially to the Association of Christian students, 
and extended its principles to the good of many citizens of the town. 
He appears to have stood at the head of the enterprise, and his in- 
fluence was generally acknowledged. More than one-half of the 
students who held to the Association became members of the Mora- 
vian Church, and among them were some of the most zealous of its 
ministers and missionaries. 

In 1 735 Boehler visited Herrnhut for the first time, and was re- 
freshed in spirit by his intercourse with the Brethren. He preached 
to the congregation, and his sermon was blessed to the conversion 
of George Schulius, who subsequently became his fellow laborer in 
South Carolina. After his return to Jena he resumed his studies 
and his work for God with great zeal, and, in the year 1736, was 
appointed Magister legem at the University, that is, he received the 
right to lecture as a junior Professor. His connection with the 
Moravians continued. The Evangelists from Herrnhut who visited 
Jena, or passed through the town on their way to different parts of 
Europe, always lodged with him, although he had but little to 
spare; and, when Christian Renatus Zinzendorf was sent to the 
University his father requested Boehler to assist in superintending 
his studies. This he willingly undertook to do ; but, not long after, 
he received, very unexpectedly, a letter from the Count, asking him 
whether he would enter the service of the Moravian Church, and 
go to America as pastor of the infant colony established at Savannah, 
and, at the same time, begin a missionary work among the slaves of 
South Carolina. Boehler at once accepted this vocation. On the 
13th of September he celebrated a love-feast with the whole body 
of the Jena brotherhood, numbering more than one hundred 
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students, and left the following day for Herrnhut, where he re- 
mained for nearly two months, supplying the pulpit, which was 
then vacant, of the parish church at Berthelsdorf. In December 
he traveled to Wetteravia, and in the chapel of the old feudal castle 
of the Ronneburg, he was ordained by Count Zinzendorf and 
Bishop David Nitschmann. In the beginning of the year 1738 he 
left for England, reaching London on the 1 8th of February. In 
that country a great work awaited him. 

Upon his arrival in London he first went, together with his two com- 
panions, Frederick Wenzel Neisser and Schnlius, to the house of 
Mr. Weynanz, who appears to have been a Dutch merchant, and a 
friend of the Moravians. ' There he met with a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who had recently returned from Georgia and 
was the bearer of a letter to Count Zinzendorf from John Toeltechig. 
Boehler was introduced to this clergyman. His name was John 
Wesley. This meeting had been ordained of God. The former 
writes of it in his manuscript autobiography : "This was the be- 
ginning of my subsequent connection with the Wesleys, and led to 
the great awakening among our English friends." The latter, in 
his Journal, speaks of it thus : " A day much to be remembered. 
From this time I did not willingly lose an opportunity of convers- 
ing with him," (Boehler). Wesley's heart had been prepared for a 
profitable intercourse with Boehler by his previous association with 
Bishop David Nitschmann and the Brethren in Georgia. He ac- 
knowledged the power of the gospel as revealed in the lives of these 
men. " His unavailing asceticism had been rebuked by their more 
cheerful practical piety ; his unsuccessful, because defective, preach- 
ing, by their more evangelical and more useful labors ; and his rigid 
ecclesiasticism by the apostolic simplicity of their church councils." 2 

To labor among the awakened souls whom Boehler might meet 
in England, was one of the instructions which he had received from 
Count Zinzendorf. Therefore he began this work as soon as he 
was established in his lodgings, which Wesley had secured for him 



1 There is a discrepancy in the dates as given in Boehler's manuscript and 
Wesley's Journal. But this can be readily explained. The one employed the old 
the other the new style, making a difference of eleven days. Adding eleven to 
the several dates mentioned in Wesley's Journal, and they agree exactly with 
those in Boehler's manuscript. 

1 Steven's History of Methodism, Vol. 1, p. 100. 
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in Westminster, near the house of James Hutton, who eventually 
became a zealous member of the Church. At his request Wenzel 
Neisser sought out some Germans, whose acquaintance Zinzendorf 
had made, and with them Boehler began private meetings for prayer 
and exhortation. Before long a number of inquirers attended these 
meetings, among whom were not a few Englishmen. There must 
have been something very attractive in the discourses and conversa- 
tions of Boehler, as there undoubtedly was great power in the doc- 
trines which he taught. For, as he says in his manuscript, although 
he could not " put together correctly three English words," yet his 
English acquaintances visited him most frequently, and ceased not 
to ask him to tell them about " the forgiveness of sin, and the 
sinner's Friend." Prominent among these inquirers were John 
and Charles Wesley. 

As the letters which Peter Boehler wrote to Count Zinzendorf, 
describing his intercourse with the Wesleys, have never, to the best 
of our knowledge, been published in the English language, although 
they are found in Croeger's German History of the Moravian 
Church, and in Theophilus Reichel's Biography of Boehler, we 
propose to give the further narrative of his labors in England, as 
far as possible, in the words of these interesting documents. 

After having spent ten days in London, engaged in preaching 
the gospel, Boehler, at the earnest request of the two Wesleys, ac- 
companied them to Oxford. He says : " On the 28th of February 
I traveled with the brothers John and Charles Wesley from London 
to Oxford. The elder of the two, John, is an amiable man ; he 
acknowledges that he does not yet know the Saviour in the right 
way, and suffers himself to be instructed. He loves us sincerely. 
His brother, with whom you frequently conversed last year, when 
you were at London, is greatly troubled in mind, and knows not 
what to do in order to see Jesus. Our method of believing in the 
Saviour is an entirely too easy one for the English — they cannot 
accommodate their minds to it ; if it were somewhat more artificial 
they would more readily understand it. The best among them, es- 
pecially the students, speak of scarcely anything but following 
Christ ; however of faith in Him they have only that idea which 
men generally entertain, namely, that one imagines this grace — per- 
suades oneself to possess it. Hence they take for granted that they 
believe, and want to evidence their faith by works, laying burdens 
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upon and tormenting themselves in a pitiful manner. While on 
my way to Oxford I was much troubled and cast down, for I 
scarcely knew what I ought to do in that place. But now my 
heart has been opened, and, through grace, I have received courage 
to go to these souls in the name of the great Redeemer, and to tell 
them that of which they are as yet ignorant. Yesterday a Master 
of Arte from the University took me to see the library. Having 
examined the interesting collection for half an hour, the thought 
occurred to me, that I ought to tell him about the Saviour. So I 
addressed him in Latin, and besought him to behold the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world. He was very eager 
to understand the doctrine of free grace, asked many questions, 
confessed that he had not experienced such grace in his heart, and 
listened for two hours most attentively to what I had to say." 

From that time Boehler delivered one or two Latin discourses 
daily to a number of awakened students, besides being almost con- 
stantly engaged in private conversations with inquirers. Among 
those with whom he became acquainted was the Rev. John Gam- 
bold, Rector of Staunton Harcourt, in Oxfordshire. This clergy- 
man told Boehler that he had, for ten years, been seeking to be a 
child of God, but had never found peace. Deeply interested in the 
study of mystical writings, he had endeavored to gain his end by 
much fasting and watching, but without success. Boehler unfolded 
to him the fulness of God's grace in Jesus Chrisr, "and thus led 
Gambold to a knowledge of the truth. Subsequently he joined the 
Moravians, and became a celebrated Bishop among them. 

Boehler continues the narrative, in one of his letters, thus : 

" Charles Wesley was taken very ill this night (March 8th ) and 
with the break of day he sent for me, and begged me to pray with 
him that God would grant him patience and relieve him of his pains. 
I prayed for the salvation of his soul first, and then for the cure of 
his body. Soon after he fell asleep and the pain became less severe. 
He acknowledges that these sufferings come from God, as well as the 
relief which he now experiences. In the afternoon I took a walk 
with three students and spoke to them upon the foundation of faith 
and the propriety of uniting themselves in an association. They 
agreed to this, and said we would converse more about it to-morrow.'" 

" March 9th a band was organized among the students mentioned 
above. I spoke with them upon the chief principles of the same, 
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and they determined to assemble three times a week. Afterward I 
attended a meeting of citizens of the town. There were about forty 
present. I hear that there are two other meetings of this kind, so 
that over one hundred citizens here are seeking God. The night I 
spent watching with Charles Wesley, who continues very danger- 
ously ill. On the following day 1 met in his room the Rev. Mr. 
Gambold, who was about administering to him the sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper. Wesley asked me partake of it with him. I did 
so. Several other persons were present. The invalid was very 
happy, and said that if he died he would go to the Saviour as one 
that hungers and thirsts." 

" March 1 3th one of the students belonging to the band took me 
to a school where twenty children are gratuitously instructed. In 
the evening another introduced me to a meeting of about twenty 
females, to whom I proclaimed the Saviour ; then to a second 
meeting, where about forty persons were assembled. My heart 
was inspired to speak of the Kingdom of Christ, sometimes in broken 
English and sometimes in Latin. One of the brethren interpreted. 
This is the fourth house in which I have attended such meetings. 
The night I again spent with Charles Wesley, who is not yet out 
of danger." 

After having intrdueed Boehler at Oxford, John Wesley had re- 
turned to London. No sooner, however, did he hear of the illness 
of his brother than he hastened to his side, and found him, as he 
says in his Journal, "recovering from his pleurisy, and with him 
Peter Boehler." 

In the evening of the day after his arrival he took a walk with 
Boehler, in the course of which the latter succeeded in making 
Wesley understand that unbelief is a sin. Wesley relates the in- 
cident as follows : " By whom [Boehler], in the hand of the great 
God, 1 was on Sunday, the 5th, clearly convinced of unbelief, of 
the want of that faith whereby alone we are saved." (Journal I, 
p. 62.) Boehler says : " On the evening of the 16th (N. S.) I took 
a walk with the elder Wesley and asked him about his spiritual 
state. He told me that he sometimes felt certain of his salvation, 
but sometimes had many doubts ; that he could only say this — ' if 
what stands in the Bible is true, then I am saved.' " Thereupon I 
spoke with him very fully, and earnestly besought him to go to the 
fountain opened for sin, and not to mar the efficacy of free grace by 
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his unbelief. I also consulted him about the inquirers at Oxford, 
and made several proposals having in view their growth in knowl- 
edge and grace. Later in the evening Wesley and other students 
met, and we had a religious conversation. The case of a prisoner 
condemned to death gave me an opportunity to speak of the duty of 
bringing souls to the Saviour." Wesley speaks further of this even- 
ing walk as follows : " Immediately " — after he had been con- 
vinced of unbelief — "it struck into my mind, Leave off preaching. 
How can you preach to others, who have not faith yourself? I 
asked Boehler whether he thought I should leave it off, or not 
He answered, ' By no means.' I asked, ' But what can I preach ?' 
He said, ' Preach faith till you have it ; and then because you have 
it, you vrill preach faith.' " 

On the 21st of March, after a stay of three months at Oxford, 
Boehler returned to London. There he continued to teach the in- 
quirers with whom he was acquainted. Among them was James 
Hutton. A letter having arrived from Zinzendorf for Charles 
Wesley, Boehler, accompanied by Wenzel Neisser, took it to Oxford. 
"The most remarkable feature of this second visit," says Boehler, 
"was a very full conversation which I had with the two Wesleys, 
in order to impress the Gospel upon their minds and entreat them 
to proclaim it to others, as they had opportunity at Oxford, and 
elsewhere. They confessed their doubts respecting the truth of the 
doctrine of free grace through the merits of Jesus, whereby poor 
sinners receive forgiveness and are set free from the dominion of 
sin. The Saviour, however, granted me wisdom to convince them 
from the Scriptures, and they had no way of escape except to ask to 
see and converse with persons who had made the experience of 
which I spoke. I told them that in London I hoped to be able to 
show them such Christians." Wesley says : " Thursday, 23d, 
(O. S.), I met Peter Boehler again, who now amazed me more and 
more, by the account which he gave of the fruits of living faith — 
the holiness and happiness which he affirmed to attend it. The next 
morning I began the Greek Testament again, resolving to abide 
by the law and the testimony, and being confident that God would 
hereby show me whether this doctrine was of God." (Journal 
I, P- 64.) 

Boehler having gone back to London was there joined by Wes- 
ley, on the 2 2d of April (O. S.) The latter relates in his Journal, 
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that he no longer objected to the nature of faith and acknowledged 
the happiness and holiness, which his friend described as the fruit* 
of faith ; but that he could not comprehend the instantaneous char- 
acter of the work. Therefore he searched the Scriptures again, es- 
pecially the Act* of the Apostles and found scarcely any instances 
of conversion which were not instantaneous. " I had," he writes, 
" but one retreat left, namely : thus, I grant, God wrought in the 
first ages of Christianity, but the times are changed. What reason 
have I to believe He works in the same manner now?" "But," 
he continues, "on Sunday, April 23d, (O. S.) I was beat out of this 
retreat, too, by the concurring evidence of several living witnesses, 
who testified, God had thus wrought in themselves., giving them in 
a moment such faith in the blood of His Son as translated them 
out of darkness into light, out of sin and fear into holiness and 
happiness. Here ended my disputing. I could now only cry out, 
'Lord, help Thou my unbelief!'" (Journal I, pp.65 and 66.) 
Boehler describes the events of this day as follows : " May 4th 
(N. S.), I heard John Wesley preach. I could understand all he 
said, but it was not what I wished to hear. Hence I took four of 
my English brethren, among them Wolf, to see him, that they 
might tell him their experience and show him that the Saviour re- 
ceives sinners quickly and savingly. One by one, they began to 
unfold to Wesley what they had experienced, Wolf, especially, a. 
new convert, spoke most feelingly and with great power of the 
grace which he had received. Wesley and others, who were with 
him, listened in blank amazement. I then asked Wesley, what he 
thought of such experiences ? He answered, that four instances 
were not enough and could not convince him. I replied, that I 
could bring forward eight more cases of the same kind in London. 
After a little while he rose and said : " Let us sing the hymn, 
1 My soul before thee prostrate lies !' " (Hymn-book, No. 456, 
composed by Richter.) During the singing he frequently wiped 
the tears from his eyes, and immediately afterward called me into 
his bed-room and confessed, that he was now convinced of the truth of 
what I had told him about faith and would no longer dispute it, 
but that he had not attained to this grace. How was he to secure 
such faith '? He had not sinned as grossly as others. I replied, 
that not to believe in the Saviour was sin enough, and exhorted him 
to seek Christ until he had found Him as his Saviour. I was 
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strongly moved to pray with him and therefore trailed upon the 
name of the Redeemer to have mercy upon this sinner. After the 
prayer Wesley remarked that when the gift of saving faith would 
once be his he would preach upon no other subject." 

Boehler continues: "May 6th (N. S.) I had an affectionate con- 
versation with Wesley. He informed me of the opposition he had 
met with on the part of some clergymen to whom he had made 
known his conviction that he did not as yet possess true faith. He 
asked me, what he ought to do? whether he ought to tell his state 
to the people to whom he preached ? I answered, that I could give 
him no rule in this respect, that he must follow the promptings of 
the Saviour ; but earnestly begged him not to look for the Saviour's 
grace in the future, but to believe that it was present, nigh to him, 
and that the heart of Jesus was. open and His love to him very great. 
He wept bitterly, and asked me to pray with him. I can freely 
affirm, that he is a poor, broken-hearted sinner, hungering after a 
better righteousness than that which he has thus far had, even the 
righteousness of Jesus Christ. In the evening he preached on 
1 Cor. i, 23, 24. He had more than four thousand hearers, and 
spoke in such a way that all were amazed, never before having heard 
such doctrines from his lips. His first words were : " I sincerely 
consider myself unworthy to preach to you of the Crucified Jesus !" 

In another letter Boehler says : " John Wesley returned to Oxford 
to-day. I accompanied him a short distance. He once more opened 
his whole heart to me, and I entreated him to believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, for then not only he, but many others also with him, 
would be saved. He told me that he now found the grace of the 
Saviour everywhere in the Bible, and was convinced that Jesus is 
a Mighty Saviour, sufficient for sinners. I have a good hope that 
this friend of mine will become wholly the property of Jesus." 
Wesley records the occasion in these few words : " Wednesday 26th, 
the day fixed for my return to Oxford, Peter Boehler walked 
with me a few miles, and exhorted me not to stop short of the grace 
of God." (Journal I, p. 66) 

Soon after John Wesley had left London, opposition to the doc- 
trines enunciated by Peter Boehler began to manifest itself among the 
clergy and others. The minister, in whose church Wesley had de- 
livered his powerful sermon on the grace of Christ, was particularly 
exercised, and proposed preaching a discourse in refutation of what 
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had been said on that occasion. Boehler writes in one of his 
letters : " This man says that our doctrine of the assurance of the 
forgiveness of sins in the blood of Jesus, is a German heresy, cal- 
culated to drive men to despair. I rejoiced, from my heart, when I 
heard this, because I perceived that here in Loudon, also, those 
tokens of enmity against God are given us which prove our testi- 
mony of Jesus Christ to be true. Help me to praise the Lord, that 
we are deemed worthy to be called heretics, and to suffer reproach 
for the sake of Jesus. It is reported that the German pastor here 
likewise preached against us last night." 

Meanwhile Charles Wesley, who had come to London was taken 
ill a second time. Boehler called to see him. " He conversed with 
me," says a subsequent letter, " upon his faith. He knew, he said, 
that his views diifered from mine, but he did not wish to dispute 
with me ; his desire was that J would pray for him, that the Saviour 
might grant him the assurance of faith. I offered up a prayer, and 
he was deeply moved." John Wesley, having been informed that 
his brother had again been attacked by his old disease, hastened to 
the city. He says: " In the evening I found him at James 
Hutton's, better as to health than I expected ; but strongly averse 
to what he called ' the new faith.' " (Journal I, p. b'6). This 
was on the 1 2th of May (N. S.) That same evening, at the instance 
of Boehler, his English friends formed a society for prayer and 
mutual edification. Boehler relates this event as follows : " At 
nine o'clock in the evening I met the elder Wesley at Hutton's. 
He is now an inquirer, earnestly seeking grace. His heart is 
broken. May the Saviour speedily receive him into His arms of 
love ! Such brethren had been invited to attend who are of one 
mind, in order to organize a class. Eleven persons, including John 
Wesley and Hutton, were present. I spoke to them upon the fel- 
lowship which the children of God ought to keep up. They re- 
ceived my words with joy, and it is their purpose to unite all the 
awakened in this manner. When this shall have been accom- 
plished, they intend to form two classes, which are, however, to 
have a common meeting every four weeks. The Lamb that was 
slain for the scattered children of God, have mercy upon them !" 
Wesley says : " This evening our little society began, which after- 
ward met in Fetter Lane." (Journal I, p. 66). He also sets 
forth the rules which were adopted. 
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On the following day Boehler took leave of his friends. With 
Charles Wesley he had " a long and particular conversation." " And 
it now pleased God to open his (C. Wesley's) eyes ; so that he also 
saw clearly what was the nature of that one true living faith, 
whereby alone ' through grace we are saved.' " So says John 
Wesley in his Journal (I p. 67). Boehler writes : " The younger 
Wesley now also believes that he is a sinner, and seeks for grace in 
the merits of the Redeemer." 

On the 15th of May Boehler left London. Wesley notices his 
departure in these words : " Peter Boehler left London in order to 
embark for Carolina. O what a work hath God begun since his 
coming into England ! Such a one as shall never come to an end 
' till heaven and earth pass away.' " (Journal I, p. 67). Ere 
sailing from Portsmouth, Boehler sent a farewell letter to Count 
Zinzendorf, in which he says: " I had another conversation, before 
my departure from London, with John Wesley, his brother Charles 
Wesley, and his brother-in-law Hall. The grace of God is operat- 
ing powerfully upon them ; the younger Wesley, however, is yet 
to be fully overcome. The elder brother has given way entirely to 
the divine influences, and his whole and only desire now is to be- 
lieve. The Saviour has accomplished much!" To John Wesley he 
wrote a Latin letter of which we give Wesley's own translation. 
It is dated " Southampton Fields, May 8 (or May 1 9), 1 738," and 
reads as follows : 

Dearest and most, courteous Brother : 

I love you greatly, and think much of you in my journey, 
wishing and praying that the tender mercies of Jesus Christ the 
Crucified, whose bowels were moved toward you more than six 
thousand years ago, may be manifested to your soul : that you may 
taste and then see how exceedingly the Son of God has loved you, 
and loves you still ; and that so you may continually trust in Him, 
and feel His life in yourself. Beware of the sin of unbelief; and 
if you have not conquered it yet, see that you conquer it this very 
day, through the blood of Jesus Christ. Delay not, I beseech you, 
to believe in your Jesus Christ ; but so put Him in mind of His 
promises to poor sinners, that He may not be able to refrain from 
doing for you what He hath done for so many others. O how great, 
how inexpressible, how unexhausted is His love ! Surely He is now 
ready to help; and nothing can offend Him but our unbelief. 
Believe therefore. Greet heartily in my name, your brother Charles 
and Hall, and exhort one another to believe, and then to walk eir- 
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oumspectty before the Lord, to fight lawfully against the devil and 
the world, and to crucify and tread all sin under our feet, as is our 
privilege through the grace of the second Adam, whose life exceeds 
the death of the first Adam, and whose grace excels the corrup- 
tion and condemnation of the first Adam. 

" The Lord bless you ! Abide in faith, love, teaching the com- 
munion of saints ; and, briefly, in all which we have in the New 
Testament. 

I am your unworthy Brother, 

Peter Boehler." 

This letter expressed the fervent wishes of Boehler's heart on 
behalf of his friend. That this friend was to become the future 
founder of Methodism, which has worked out such great results 
in the Church and the world, he knew not. But, to some extent, 
he had divined the subsequent career of Wesley ; and it may well 
be supposed, that, as the vessel which bore him across the Atlantic 
pursued its slow and weary way — for the voyage was a most tedious 
one — he often thought of the events which had transpired in Eng- 
land, and sent many an effectual prayer to God for him whom he 
had left there seeking Christ, and whom Christ had chosen and 
ordained to go and bring forth fruit, and a fruit which abides. Such 
prayers were heard. Three weeks after Boehler had left London, 
John Wesley's heart, while attending the meeting of a society in 
Aldersgate Street, was " strangely warmed :" "I felt," he says, " I 
felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone for salvation ; and an as- 
surance was given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, 
and saved me from the law of sin and death." (Journal I, p. 74). 
In that hour Wesley was born again to be the apostle of Methodism. 

But Boehler's thoughts were not only of the past. The work 
which he was called to do in the New World also engaged his 
mind. For weeks, until the middle of July, the ship passed from 
harbor to harbor along the coast of England, making scarcely any 
headway, and even after it was fairly out at sea, it was forced to 
bear for the Madeira Islands and to lie at anchor there ten long 
and irksome days. But Boehler and his friend Schulius, who ac- 
companied him, patiently bore this delay. They spent the time in 
preparing for the mission which they were to undertake. " I dedi- 
cate myself anew to the Saviour," the former had written as he was 
about leaving London, " and do not hesitate ; my trust is divine 
grace, in the strength of which I go to offer even to the negroes 
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that which gives us life." And now, in the daily intercourse with 
Him from whom all grace proceeds, and in the anticipation of what 
He might be pleased to accomplish among slaves and savages for 
the glory of His holy name, this tedious voyage seemed short. At 
last, after having spent one hundred and thirty-four days on ship- 
board, from May 18th to September 29th, the vessel reached St. 
Simonds, in Georgia. 

As has been said in another connection, Peter JBoehler was to be 
the Pastor of the Moravians at Savaunah, and at the same time, to 
begin an enterprise among the slaves of South Carolina. In view 
of this latter undertaking George Schulius had been appointed his 
assistant. The project of preaching to the negroes seems to have 
originated with Gen. Oglethorpe, the Governor of the Georgia 
Colony, and the two Missionaries were engaged by him. 

After waiting for several days at St. Simonds, they took passage 
in a sloop and coasted north toward Savannah. But the wind was 
so unfavorable, that they did not reach Savannah until the 1 5th of 
October. 

Owing to the disturbances of which we wrote in the Section on 
Bishop Nitschmaim, the Moravian settlement had dwindled to nine 
men and women, and three boys. These twelve souls constituted the 
church of which Boehler was to be the Pastor. The mission among 
the slaves proved not more hopeful. Gen. Oglethorpe had desig- 
nated Purysburg, in South Carolina, a German settlement, founded 
in 1733, by John Peter Pury, as the proper place to begin the 
work. Boehler and Schulius went thither on the 23d of October, 
but were surprised to find scarcely three negroes in the town, and 
not one hundred in a circuit of twelve miles around. Hence they 
continued their journey and came to Port Royal Harbor. 

There they met with a planter by the name of Mr. O'Bryan, who 
owned several hundred slaves. He received them with much hos- 
pitality, expressing a strong desire to have them remain and teach 
his negroes. But as they were merely on a journey of investiga- 
tion, they could not accept this offer. From Port Royal they pro- 
ceeded to Charleston. There lived in th^s city a Commissary of 
the Bishop of London. His name was the Rev. Mr. Gardener, and 
his duties consisted in superintending the interests of the Anglican 
Church in the Southern Colonies. The Missionaries called upon 
him, explained the project which they had in view, and were 
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assured that he would do all that lay in his power to aid them. 
They returned to Savannah to consult Gen. Oglethorpe, per- 
suaded that they had found a more eligible field than Purysburg. 
To their chagrin, however, they were informed that the Governor 
had been at Savannah during their absence, seemed dissatisfied With 
their visit to Charleston, and persisted in his plan to have the Mis- 
sion begun at Purysburg. Boehler considering himself bound to 
fulfil the engagement which had l>eeii made with Gen. Oglethorpe, 
concluded to go to Purysburg and labor there for a year, but then 
to continue the enterprise, independently of the Governor, 
wherever God might open a door of utterance. In January, 1739, 
he proceeded to Frederica, a village and fort upon St. Simond's 
Island, constructed by Gen. Oglethorpe, in 1736, and where. he was 
then staying, and informed him of his intentions. In the following 
month ( February), he and Schulius, accompanied by young David 
Zeisberger, took up their abode at Purysburg. Every Sunday they 
preached to the German inhabitants of the town, and in the week 
they visited the negroes of the vicinity, and instructed them in the 
gospe.1. But M'hen the warm weather began, Boehler fell ill, and 
was brought to the brink of the grave. He had not yet recovered, 
when Schulius took sick and died. Amidst many privations, faith- 
fully nursed by David Zeisberger, Boehler continued at his post 
until the growing difficulties in which his brethren at Savannah 
were involved, on a**:ount of the war with the Spaniards, constrained 
him to remove to that place. It soon became clear that it would 
be impassible for the Moravians, with their views upon the subject 
of -bearing arms, to remain in the Colony ; and so Boehler resolved 
to lead them to Pennsylvania. Their number had again been 
reduced. Peter Rose and his wife had left for that Province, on 
their own responsibility, Michael Haberland had taken his sister, 
the wife of John Toeltschig, to Europe, Schober had died, and 
Regnier had run away ; so that only five men, one boy, and one 
woman remained. 

Meanwhile, on New Year's day, 1740, George Whitefield arrived 
at Savannah, accompanied by William Seward and John Syms. 
Whitefield had heard much of Peter Boehler, and had interchanged 
several letters with him. He rejoiced to make his personal acquaint- 
ance, and the two men of God were soon on intimate terms. In 

the course of January, Boehler paid a second visit to Charleston. 
14 
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He returned to Savannah on foot, visiting his acquaintances by the 
way. It was his full purpose eventually to come to South Caro- 
lina again, and renew the Mission among the negroes. This plan 
was never carried out. Several of his friends in this region, how- 
ever, immigrated to Pennsylvania, joined the Moravian Church, 
and became active in its service. Among these John Brownfield, 
James Burnside, and Abraham Biininger, the latter of Purysburg, 
deserve to be mentioned. On the 13th of April, the Moravian 
party, accompanied by Whitefield, sailed from Savannah in his 
sloop, and reached Philadelphia on the 25th of April. 

The mission to which Peter Boehler had been appointed in 
Georgia and South Carolina, and for the sake of which he had left 
his sphere of usefulness at the University of .Jena, had therefore 
failed ; and yet he did not go to America, in vain, as the work which 
awaited him in Pennsylvania will show. 

The Moravians were disappointed in not finding Bishop Nitsch- 
mann and Augustus Spangenberg, under whose direction they meant 
to put themselves. Both of them had returned to Europe. What 
should this remnant of the Georgia settlement undertake in Penn- 
sylvania? They h:id no land, no money, no means of support. 
Their acquaintances at Germantown and elsewhere could, or would, 
not help them. Indeed, those who had deserted them in Georgia 
tried, to persuade them to disperse, each one caring for himself, 
without any thought of the Church. 

To Peter Boehler belongs the honor of having prevented this evil 
counsel from being accepted and of having kept together the hand- 
ful of Brethren that now alone represented the Church in America. 
Moreover, he made their distressing situation the subject of special 
prayer, and asked God to provide at least a temporary means of 
support. This was the fervent effectual prayer of a righteous man, 
and availed much. 

On the 5th of May, Whitefield visited him at the house of 
Christopher Wiegner, in Skippach, and proposed that the Moravians 
should build a school-house for him on the land which he had 
bought in the Forks of the Delaware. Boehler thankfully took 
this offer into consideration. Thereupon a public service was held, 
as " a multitude of people " had gathered from the neighborhood 
to hear the celebrated preacher. At the conclusion of Whitefield's 
discourse, Boehler addressed the assembly in " Dutch " — so says 
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William Seward, in his Journal. 1 On the following morning 
Boehler, Seifferth, and Henry Antes set out to explore Whitefield's 
land. They reached it on the 7th of May, and found a large 
Indian village in the vicinity. 

Having returned to Philadelphia and reported to Whitefield, 
Boehler, in the name of his brethren, formally engaged to put up 
a school house. They were to perform the work, and he was to be 
their superintendent. 

On the 27th of May, the Moravians left Germantown on foot, 
and three days later, came to Whitefield's tract. Their first act 
was one of worship. Sitting beneath a black oak tree, they returned 
thanks in the sweet hymus of their native land, for God's protec- 
tion and loving care. The carols of birds mingled with their 
sacred melodies, and the young leaves, rustling in the wind, whis- 
pered a soft accompaniment. It was the evening sacrifice of the 
first congregation that worshiped the Lord at Nazareth. The oak 
about which they were gathered remained a land mark for many 
years. Boehler and Seifferth cut their initials in its bark. These 
initials, although nearly illegible, were still to be seen in 1799. 
The tree stood not far from the Rose Tavern. When it was cut 
down is not known. 

Whitefield's commissioners having arrived, on the 29th of May, 
selected a site for the school house and marked off its dimensions. 
The Moravians first put up a log house for their own accommoda- 
tion, which is still standing. Then they began Whitefield's build- 
ing. But this work progressed very slowly. The edifice was to 
be of massive stone, and its plan was so extensive that it would 
have been a great undertaking even in the populous sections of 
Pennsylvania ; in a wilderness such as constituted its site difficulties 
of every kind presented themselves. Although the Moravians 
engaged other settlers to assist them, the month of September 
found only the walls of the cellar completed. In other respects, 
however, their forest life was a happy one. " We had," says 
Boehler, " a season which was blessed to our souls, in an extraor- 
dinary manner. The Saviour was near to us. We will not forget 
those days, as long as we live." Boehler was full of zeal and 
activity. Like Paul, he became all things to all men. He super- 
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intended the carpenters, worked with them as much as he wuld, 
walked, every week, ten miles to the nearest mill and procured the 
necessaries of lite, preached the Gospel to his brethren, and prayed 
with theni day by day. In the whole course of his long career, as 
a Professor, Minister, and Bishop, there was no period in which his 
work set forth features so heroic, as when he cheered and consoled, 
enlivened and kept united, this little band of Moravians, in the face 
of the many discouragements which surrounded them. 

■ In October, Andrew Eschenbach arrived from Europe and 
brought theni the joyful intelligence that Bishop Nitschrnann was 
on his way to Pennsylvania, and, in December, he reached their 
cabin. He informed Boehler that his services were needed in 
Europe. So he bade farewell to his brethren, with whom he had 
shared so many toils, proceeded to New York, and on the 29th of 
January, 1741, sailed for England. The vessel was old and leaky, 
but the voyage expeditious. In four weeks he reached Bristol, 
whence he hastened to Oxford to visit his friends. On the 8th of 
March he arrived in London. 

During his absence a sad change had taken place in the relations 
of .John Wesley and the Brethren in Fetter Lane. Differences and 
disputes prevailed. Some of the views entertained by Wesley were 
distasteful to the Moravians, and some of their doctrines constituted 
a grievous stumbling-block in his. sight. We will not enter into a 
full account of the controversy. There were faults committed on 
both sides. That the premonitory symptoms of that fanatical spirit, 
which nearly ruined the Moravian Church, had begun to appear, 
and that many of the hymns of the Brethren were of an objectionable 
character, cannot be denied. Boehler, who had left England for 
Germany, but had turned back at the instance of Spangenberg, with 
whom he met in Holland, tried to heal the breach. His efforts, 
however, were' unsuccessful. In the month of July, John Wesley 
formally withdrew from the Society in Fetter Lane. And, in Sep- 
tember, when Count Zinzendorf arrived in England, he had with 
him that celebrated conversation, in Latin, which he has recorded 
in his Journal, and which tended to make his separation from the 
Moravians final. This conversation took place in Gray's Inn 
Walks, in London. Subsequently Wesley spoke and wrote of the 
Church in a very censorious and harsh manner. At the present day 
we recognize in these disputes a higher hand bringing good out of 
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evil. Each party had a mission of its own to perform, and each, after 
the separation, pursued this mission faithfully. Had there been no 
disturbance, Wesley and his friends might have, eventually, gone 
over to the Moravians, in which case Methodism would never have 
become a distinct organization. Tt is certain that John Wesley, 
when he was in Georgia, wanted to join the Moravian Church, and 
was dissuaded from doing so by SeifFerth, who told him that God 
had given him a different calling in which he might become more 
useful. Forty-five years later, in 1 783, when Wesley was an aged 
patriarch of four-score years, he met SeifFerth at Zeist, in Holland, 
and reminded him of this advice ; saying, that he had often thought 
of it, and that the experience of every day had proved it? sound- 
ness. 1 

Boehler remained in England until the end of the year, and 
engaged in preaching, for the most part, as an assistant of Ingham, 
who labored in Yorkshire. Tt was for him a period of great 
activity. Transplanted from the forests of Pennsylvania to one of 
the most populous districts of England, he found a wide field of 
usefulness. The subject of religion was attracting universal atten- 
tion, and the hunger of the people for the Word of God was so 
great, that Boehler ordinarily delivered more than twenty sermons 
every week. Often he had a thousand hearers ; sometimes as many 
as four thousand. A large portion of those Mho subsequently 
formed the first Moravian churches of England were awakened at 
that time. But the season proved also to l>e one of grief and em- 
barrassments to Boehler. This was caused not only by the contro- 
versy with Wesley, but especially by differences Ix'tween himself 
and some of his own brethren, among whom Spangenberg is par- 
ticularly mentioned. What it was that marred the harmony of 
feeling, does not appear from his manuscript autobiography, nor 
from any other sources within our reach. But that Boehler felt 
himself oppressed, and that the suspicions of Count Zinzendorf had 
been excited against him, is evident. When the Count arrived in 
England, he sent for Boehler ; but the interview was not cordial. 
The former sailed to America ; the latter, much against his will, 
was left in England. These disagreements must, however, have 
been settled in the course of the Autumn, for, in November, Boehler 



1 Holmes' History of United Brethren, I, pp. 313 and 314. 
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was appointed to lead to America a large body of Moravian immi- 
grants, who were expected to arrive from Germany early in the 
following year. 

Having several months of leisure before him, he resolved to go 
to Germany and visit his family at Frankfurt. He returned to 
England on January 29th, 1742, and on the 20th of February, was 
married in London, by Spangenberg, to Elizabeth Hopson. In 
the following month, the Moravian immigrants having meanwhile 
reached England, he sailed with them from Gravesend, (March 
18th), in a vessel purchased by the Church. After having touched 
at Madeira, they reached New London, May 23d ; thence they 
proceeded to New York, where Boehler landed and spent a day 
with his acquaintances; and then, going out to sea again, and 
rounding the Capes of Delaware Bay, they arrived at Philadelphia 
on the 7th of June, where they found Count Zinzendorf. On the 
voyage they organized themselves into what is known as the " First 
Sea Congregation." They numbered fifty-seven souls. 

A few days after their arrival, the seventh of the Union Synods 
of Pennsylvania, inaugurated by Count Zinzendorf, began its 
sessions. It met in the house of Mr. Evans, at Philadelphia. To 
this body the immigrants sent a petition, asking to be acknowledged 
as a true, evangelical people, and to be received into spiritual union 
with the Synod. Boehler and several elders having been examined 
by the Synod, this request was granted. The German Moravians 
proceeded to Bethlehem ; those from England remained in the city 
for a short time longer, and Boehler staid with them. He was 
commissioned to attend to the spiritual and material wants of the 
immigrants,and to preach the gospel wherever opportunities offered. 
Toward the end of September, he joined Count Zinzendorf at Oley, 
and formed one of the party which accompanied him on his last and 
most perilous tour to the Indian country, as far as Ostonwacken. 
There he took leave of the Count, proceeded to Frederick Township, 
Philadelphia County, and presided at the eighth Union Synod of 
Pennsylvania, which was held in the house of Henry Antes. The 
rest of the year he spent, partly at Philadelphia, and partly at 
Bethlehem. In January, of 1743, he accompanied Zinzendorf to 
New York, from which port the latter sailed to Europe on the 
20th of that month. Boehler remained in the city for several 
weeks, proclaiming the gospel with great success. It was a time of 
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bigotry, and the Moravian preacher, who set forth free salvation 
in Christ and the forgiveness of sins through faith, suffered perse^ 
cution. Several Presbyterian ministers, in particular, violently 
opposed him, and, at their instigation, he was summoned, on the 
31st of January, before the Mayor and a Committee of six Alder- 
men. These wise magistrates examined him and came to the 
conclusion that he was a dangerous character, a papist — and papists 
were held- in utter abhorrence in the Colony of New York- — and 
must be banished from the city. Accordingly, in spite of his verbal 
and written protests, he was forced to leave New York. He returned 
to Bethlehem. There important duties awaited him. 

Zinzendorf had appointed Boehler pastor of the church at Beth- 
lehem, Syndic of the Pennsylvania Synod, and Suj>erintendent of 
those Lutheran churches which were in charge of Moravian minis- 
ters. His Assistant was Anthony Seiffert. Bishop Nitschmann 
was the Superintendent of the Indian Missions. This whole ar- 
rangement, however, was a mere temporary one. Spangenberg had 
been designated as the heat! of the Church in America; Boehler 
was to remain only until Spangenberg's arrival from Europe. 
Nevertheless he filled out the short time of his stay with much 
work for God. 

He attended to his pastorship at Bethlehem, paid two visits to 
the Indians at Shekomeko, itinerated in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York, preaching in Philadelphia, New York CAty, at 
Lancaster, Burlington, Trenton and many other places, and pre- 
sided at six meetings of the Pennsylvania Synod, held in Phila- 
delphia, at Mill Creek, in Berks County, at Bethlehem, and again 
in Philadelphia in 1743, and at Oley and Heidell>erg, in Berks 
County, in 1744. Moreover he sent out evangelists to preach to 
such Lutheran and Reformed churches as were without ministers. 
It was a time of general activity among the Moravians. Their 
messengers of peace were continually on the way. That revilements 
and persecutions followed is not surprising. This has always been 
the case in the Church of God. When His ambassadors burn with 
zeal, the emissaries of Satan are roused. In this instance, however, 
not alone the carnally minded opposed the work of the Brethren ; 
the sects, also, in Pennsylvania, and even some of the churches of 
that Province and of New York, arrayed themselves against them, 
and showed, on the one hand, an utter want of charity, and on the 
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other, a gross misconception of the cardinal truth of the Gospel. 
The Moravians were not blameless in the controversies which oc- 
curred, but that they suffered mainly because of the prominence 
which they gave to the efficacy of the Saviour's atonement, cannot 
be denied. Amidst the bigotry of the times and the dead orthodoxy 
of the Churches, they, like Paul, gloried only in the Cross, and 
like Paul, they found that the Cross is to the Jews a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness. 

Bishop Spangenberg arrived in America, in November, 1744, 
and Boehler, after having once more visited all the stations of the 
Brethren, sailed for Europe, from New York, on the 8th of April, 
1745. The vessel was captured by a French privateer and taken 
to France. But Boehler was set at liberty, and by way of Havre, 
proceeded to Holland and thence to Germany, arriving at Mari en- 
born on the 1 6th of June. 

in the same year he visited England ; then he was appointed 
Dean of the Theological Seminary ; a few months later, however, 
he was again sent to England, where he labored until July of 1747, 
when he once more entered the Seminary at Marienborn. On the 
10th of January, 1 748, he was consecrated a Bishop, and immediately 
returned to England, where he superintended the Church for six 
years. It was a period of sore trials. Owing to the enormous ex- 
pense of sending so many and such large bodies of immigrants to 
America, as well as to the cost of the Foreign Missions and of 
the British Moravian establishments, the finances of the Church 
were in a state of utter confusion, while the spirit which many 
of Boehler's brethren manifested, who were infected with the fanat- 
icism of the Wetteravian churches, constituted an abomination in 
his sight. His autobiography shows how deeply he was bowed 
down. But God helped him to fulfil his duty fearlessly. To him 
belongs, at least in part, the honor of having saved the Church from 
its financial embarrassments and from the spiritual dangers that 
threatened its destruction. 

In May, of 1753, Spangenberg unexpectedly arrived in England, 
and Bishop Bbehler was asked to take his place in America for 
half a year. He sailed from Portsmouth, June 19th, in the Irene, 
reached New York on the 9th of September, and Bethlehem the 
13th. He found many changes. The town had increased and the 
work of the Brethren extended. But the duties which awaited 
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him reproduced all the anxiety and trouble through which he had 
passed in England. In the American Province, too, financial dis- 
tress prevailed, and its real estate, which had been mortgaged, stood 
in great danger of being sold. The holders of the mortgages had 
given notk*, that they would foreclose them on the 1st of January, 
1754, unless they were previously paid. Under such circum- 
stances Bishop Boehler spent many a sleepless night, and prayed 
most earnestly for divine aid. His trust, as on so many other oc- 
casions of his life, was not put to shame. On the 23d of November 
he succeeded in effecting an arrangement with the creditors which 
saved the estates of the Church. And now he began to enjoy his 
visit. He made the round of the churches, went, once a month, to 
the Indian Mission at Gnadenhuetten, presided at two Synods — the 
one convened at Heidelberg, the other at Mt. Joy — and faithfully 
attended to all the other affairs of his office. 

Soon after Easter, in 1 754, Bishop Spangenberg came back and 
immediately resumed the suj)erintendency of the Church. Boehler 
expected to return to Europe ; but no invitation to this effect 
reached him, for what reason does not appear. He was deeply 
hurt, and fell into a state of mental depression which affected his 
health. In the course of the Summer he rallied, and went to the 
new tract of land purchased by the Moravians in North Carolina, 
where he organized the church at Bethabara. On his return he 
visited various parts of the Province, and in December took up his 
abode in New York City, officiating as the pastor of the church, 
until the Summer of the following year. Then he once more made 
the round of the churches, and attended a Synod held at Warwick, 
in Lancaster County. Soon after the adjournment of this Synod 
he received, at last, a letter from Zinzendorf, inviting him to come 
to Europe and take part in the approaching General Synod. He 
joyfully obeyed the summons. Ever since Spangenberg's return he 
had been without a position, and although he was willing to serve 
the Church in any capacity, it is evident that he met with many 
vexations, and that his relations to his brethren at Bethlehem were 
not always of a pleasant character. 

He sailed for England on the 28th of August, and after a long 
and stormy voyage, landed at New Castle, in the beginning of 
November. On the 20th of December he reached Herrnhut, where 
he immediately had a long interview with Count Zinzendorf. 
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Bishop Boehler remained in Germany for six months, and then 
took his way for the fourth time to America. He had been ap- 
pointed Vice-Superintendent of the American Province and As- 
sistant of Bishop Spangeuberg. He served in this capacity for eight 
years. In 1764 he finally left America and took part in the Synod 
called at Marienborn, after Zinze'ndorf's death, in order to frame a 
constitution for the Unitas Fratrum. Boehler was elected to the 
Directory; and in 1769, when the next constitutional Synod met, 
he was elected to the new Board which received the name of Unity's 
Elders' Conference. He discharged the responsible duties of this 
office for ten years, paying several official visits to England. On 
the occasion of the last of these visits he remained a year in that 
country, and then left it for a letter country — a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens. The time of his return to Ger- 
many had already been fixed, when, on the 20th of April, 1774, as 
he was preparing to hold a service in the Chapel of Fetter Lane, 
he was stricken with paralysis and died a week later, on the 27th, 
in the sixty-third year of his age. 

In that land where some of his greatest works were done to 
God's glory, the mortal remains of Bishop Peter Boehler await the 
resurrection of the just. 

A son, named Lewis Frederick Boehler, entered the ministry and 
served the American Province for many years at Lancaster, Hope 
(N. J.), York and Eramans. He died at Bethlehem on the 30th 
of June, 1815. His daughter, and therefore the granddaughter of 
the Bishop, was the late Miss Frederica Boehler, whom many of 
our readers will recollect, and who died in the Sisters' House at 
Bethlehem, after having been active among her sex in various 
Moravian churches. A brother of the Bishop, Francis Boehler, 
was likewise in the service of the American Province, and died at 
Lititzin 18t 6. 



section vi. 
Nathaniel Seidel, 

BISHOP OF THE BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



The early history of the Church in this country brings to our 
notice theologians of ripe scholarship and distinguished talents, 
graduates of European Universities, and in some instances former 
Professors at such seats of learning, who accommodated themselves 
with wonderful facility to the circumstances of the New World, 
and were made all things to all men, that they might by all means 
save some. But that same history points out other fathers who 
were not classically educated and never studied theology, and yet 
became leadere of the Church, because they had received the gift of 
the Holy Ghost and labored for Christ with a zeal, a self-sacrificing 
endurance and a singleness of heart, that we, of the present genera- 
tion, will do well to imitate. To this number belongs Nathaniel 
Seidel, the cloth-weaver, the itinerant Missionary, the Bishop, and 
the President, for twenty years, of the American Provincial Board. 

He was born at Lauban, in Lower Silesia, on the 2d of October, 
1718. His paternal ancestors were Bohemian Protestants, who had 
fled from their native country for the sake of religious liberty. 
They were, however, not connected with the Bohemian Brethren. 
The Lutheran minister who baptized him sent a letter to his mother, 
immediately after the ceremony, begging her to train him with par- 
ticular care. He said that, in the act of baptism, he had become 
persuaded that God had chosen her son for important work in His 
Kingdom. This made a deep impression on her heart, and she 

(219) 
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often took little Nathaniel into her own room and prayed for him 
with all a mother's love and fervency. His own heart was 
touched. He learned to love those private devotions, and to pray 
for himself with childlike faith. As he grew up it appeared that 
he was inclined to levity, and not unfrequently fell in with bad 
company which led him astray. But he could never shake off the 
impressions of his childhood, and was convicted of sin-as often as he 
committed it. Having learned his father's trade of cloth- weaving, 
he set out, as is the custom of young journeymen in Germany, on 
travels through the country, working at his business in different 
towns and cities. He had reached his seventeenth year, and was 
determined to live to God. His pleasant address and happy dis- 
position secured him friends wherever he came. Better than all, 
however, his Heavenly Father was with him and delivered him 
from the temptations that beset his way. After an absence of three 
and a half years he returned to his home more anxious than ever to 
devote his life to Christ. This was the time of his visitation. The 
Holy Spirit began a work in his heart such as he had never before 
known, and brought him, at last, to a personal apprehension of par- 
doning and sanctifying grace. He found Jesus as his Saviour and 
rejoiced in Him. 

Lauban is only half a day's journey from Herrnhut. Hence the 
godly character of this settlement was well known. Seidel had 
often heard of it, and determined to seek this retreat. His mother 
dissuaded him, until an officer with a squad of men arrived in 
order to impress him into the army. Then she urged his flight to 
Herrnhut. On the way another officer arrested him. One of the 
command, however, proved to be a friend of his, and through this 
man's intercessions he was allowed to proceed. He reached Herrn- 
hut on his twenty-first birthday. 

He soon joined the Church, and although he found it hard to 
gain a livelihood, and often lived on bread and water, his soul was 
full of peace. He was particularly edified by the discourses of 
Bishop John de Watteville, and sought his personal acquaintance. 
De Watteville, on his part, esteemed Seidel very highly, and it was 
no doubt through his influence that the latter was appointed the 
overseer of the young men, or single brethren, at the Herrnhaag. 

At that time the enterprise which the Brethren were inaugurating 
in Pennsylvania attracted general attention in their European settle- 
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hients, and Seidel .secretly longed to go to the New World and take 
part in the work of its evangelization. His satisfaction was, there- 
fore, great, when Count Zinzendorf sent him and a number of his 
companions an invitation to emigrate. 

They formed a part of the " First Sea Congregation," spoken of 
in the Section on Peter Boehler. Seidel at once found a wide field 
of labor in America. He was constituted overseer of the young 
men at Bethlehem, and also sent to the Indians and white settlers 
to preach the Gospel. This latter work gradually absorbed all his 
time. He became the most indefatigable of the early Moravian 
evangelists who traversed the country. His life was an almost 
uninterrupted succession of journeys. The first which he under- 
took was a visit to the Indians of the Susquehanna, in the Summer 
of 1743. Then followed itinerancies in New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. In February, of 1746, he was formally 
appointed " Elder of the Pilgrims," that is, Superintendent of the 
many evangelists whom the Church employed. This position 
forced him to travel still more constantly. During the next three 
years he repeatedly passed through Pennsylvania as far West as 
Shamokin, through the Eastern Counties of New York, through 
New England as far as Boston, and went South as far as Manakosy, 
in Maryland. All these journeys were performed on foot, and 
everywhere he proclaimed the unsearchable riches of Christ, both 
in public discourses and private conversations. On the 27th of 
October, 1 748, he was ordained a Presbyter, by Bishop de Watteville. 

He now had a brief season of rest, inasmuch as he was put at 
the head of a body of twenty-two young men, who established 
themselves at Christiansbrunn, near Nazareth. There he remained 
for seven months, and then went to Europe to report to Count 
Zinzendorf the progress of the work in America. In company of 
David Zeisberger, he set sail in the Irene, on the first of September, 
1 750. On the morning of the 20th a tremendous hurricane struck 
the vessel, and raged for a day and a night. The masts were 
carried away and most of the rigging was lost. Two days later 
a Danish merchantman hove in sight, and afforded such assistance 
as enabled Captain Garrison, the well-known commander of the 
Irene, to put up jury-masts and proceed on the voyage. But it was 
not until the 14th of November that he reached Portsmouth. 
Seidel traveled to Herrnhut by way of London and Holland. He 
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remained in Germany for half a year visiting the various Moraviaii 
settlements, and then returned to America, again in the Irene, 
arriving at Bethlehem on the 28th of September, 1751. Here his 
itinerant labors were resumed, and carried on in the .same way as 
before, until the Spring of 1 753, when he was sent on a visit to 
the Mission in the West Indies. 

The Church had established a flourishing Mission in the Danish 
Islands, and he was commissioned to examine into its character and 
prospects, and report to Count Zinzendorf as well as to the Provin- 
cial Board at Bethlehem, at the head of which stood Bishop 
Spangenberg This Board, at that time, had the immediate control 
of the work in the Danish Islands. 

As the vessel, in which Seidel sailed from New York, approached 
the shores of St. Croix, he took the Text Book, and, with a child- 
like prayer for a word of encouragement, opened the following 
passage: "Go in peace," (Luke 7, 50). This text cheered his 
heart, and he landed, on the 1 8th of May, ready to spend and be 
spent in his Master's service. His visit was crowned with success. 
He baptized nine converts, administered the Lord's Supper to eighty 
communicants, inaugurated the erection of a larger chapel, and 
visited the negroes from hut to hut. They were particularly 
delighted with the salutations which he brought from the Chris- 
tian Indians of Pennsylvania, and with a letter addressed to 
them by Bishop Spangenberg. From St. Croix, Seidel proceeded 
to St. Thomas, where he baptized thirty-one converts on Whit- 
Sunday, and celebrated the communion with three hundred and 
three. Next he sailed to St. Jan. On this Island no regular 
Mission had, as yet, been established. He held daily religious 
services, which were attended by more than two hundred negroes, 
who earnestly petitioned for a resident Missionary. This wish was 
fulfilled in the following year. The report which Seidel brought 
to the Church at home was of the most encouraging character, and 
induced the Mission Board to make every effort to extend the work 
in the Danish Islands. He returned to Bethlehem on the 23d of 
August. 

Another undertaking awaited him. Zinzendorf had purchased 
nearly ninety-nine thousand acres of land amidst the wilds of North 
Carolina. On this tract a settlement was now to be begun, and 
Seidel, the bold itinerant of the Northern Colonies, was appointed 
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to lead to the South the first body of Moravian settlers. It con- 
sisted of thirteen young men. They set out from Bethlehem on 
the 8th of October, with a wagon drawn by six horses and contain- 
ing provisions, as also implements of house-keeping and husbandry. 
The immigrants themselves traveled on foot. At night they 
pitched a tent. Those who could not find room in it slept in the 
wagon. Their route lay through Western Virginia, by way of 
Winchester and Staunton. They crossed the Blue Ridge at Evan's 
Gap, after many hardships, and after having been obliged to partly 
unload the wagon, and carry some of the articles it contained up 
the steepest ascents. On the 13th of November they reached 
the northern line of North Carolina, and, on the 17th, the site of 
what is now the village of Bethabara. Their journey occupied 
forty days. At present, it is easily accomplished in as many hours. 
A small cabin, which a German settler had vacated, afforded them 
shelter ; and here, a few days after their arrival, Seidel administered 
the Lord's Supper to his brethren. Having sj>ent a month in 
assisting them to enlarge the cabin and clear the land, he took his 
way back to Bethlehem, in Midwinter, and arrived on the 19th of 
January, 1754. The new year was again devoted to missionary 
tours in Pennsylvania and New York ; but, in the Spring of 1755, 
duty called him, oik* more, to a far distant land. 

The Governor of Surinam, in South America, had offered the 
Moravians land in his colony, for the purpose of renewing their 
Mission, which had been abandoned in 1745. Seidel was sent to 
select sites along the Corentyn and the Sarameca Rivers. Abraham 
Boemper and Lewis Huebner accompanied him on this perilous 
expedition. They sailed from Rhode [sland to Barbados, and 
thence to Surinam, where they found that illustrious apostle of the 
Arawack Indians, Theophilus Solomon Schuman, waiting in simple 
faith for the resuscitation of the missionary work which he had so 
boldly inaugurated. Amidst frequent perils by land and sea, Seidel 
awomplished the object of his visit, and returned to Bethlehem on 
the 1 9th of November of the same year. 

The French and Indian War had broken out during his absence, 
and it was impossible for him to itinerate as widely as he wished. 
Nevertheless, making Christiansbrunn his starting-point, he did 
what he could as a travelling evangelist. On one occasion, while 
on his way to Bethlehem, in September of 1756, he espied two 
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Indian warriors watching- for him behind a tree. Turning abruptly 
into the forest, he ran for his life, hotly pursued by the savages. 
He ran from side to side, for a long time, in order to prevent their 
finding his trail, and then lay down beneath a tree, utterly 
exhausted. The Indians failed to discover him, and he got back 
to Christiansbrimn in safety. 

In 1757, after having assisted to lay out the town of Lititz, he 
sailed, for the second time, -to Europe. There he met Count Zin- 
dorf, and traveled with him through Switzerland, preaching the 
gospel. On their return to Herrnhut, Seidel was consecrated a 
Bishoj) of the Unitas Fratrum, on the 12th of May, 1758, by 
Bishops Zinzendorf, -John de Watteville, and Leonard Dober. 

Dedicating his life anew to the great Head of the Church, who 
had designated him for so high a trust, he went out, in the begin- 
ning of the next year (1759), on a second visit to the West Indian 
Missions. His health was not good at the time, but that did not 
hinder him. He grew very ill when at Portsmouth, the port of 
embarkation, but that did not keep him back. On the contrary, 
he set sail, in the name of the Lord, and reached Barbados on the 
10th of March. The next eight months he devoted to a thorough 
visitation of that Island, as also of St. Thomas, St. Jan, St. Croix, 
Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher and Jamaica, preaching to 
the negroes, comforting the Missionaries, and inaugurating new 
enterprises. The voyage back to England was full of dangers and 
escapes. For four weeks the vessel lay at anchor, first off San 
Domingo and then off Cuba; four times it experienced terrible 
storms ; twice it was chased by French privateers, and once it was 
in the act of foundering, so that its deliverance seemed a miracle to 
all on board. It was not until after three long and weary months 
that the sorely tried Bishop saw England again. In March, of 
1760, he reported to Zinzendorf and his coadjutors at Herrnhut. 

But the constant journeys and many hardships of the past years 
began to tell upon Seidel's constitution. It soon appeared that he 
was suffering from a very dangerous fistula, and that nothing but 
an operation could save his life. He submitted to this painful 
necessity, and, under God, was cured by Doctors Roller and 
Betschler, two skillful surgeons of the Moravian Church. 

Meanwhile Count Zinzendorf had died, and the men who united 
at Herrnhut as a temporary Council, in order to direct the Church 
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until a General Synod could be convened, had invited Bishop 
Spangenberg to come to Germany and join in their deliberations. 
Hence Bishop Seidel was appointed to take his place as President 
of the Provincial Board in America. This was a responsible and 
important position, especially in view of the abrogation, which had 
been decided upon, of the system known as the " Economy." In 
reliance upon that Lord who had blessed his work in the past, and 
whose call he had never refused to hear, he accepted the appoint- 
ment. He had been married, some time previously, to Anna Joanna 
Pietsch, a niece of the well-known Anna Nitschmann. 

Accompanied by Frederick William de Marshall, who was to be 
his assistant, Seidel and his wife set out for America, and reached 
Bethlehem in October, of 1761. Here he began the work with 
courage and zeal ; making the necessary financial and municipal 
changes at Bethlehem and Nazareth ; visiting the city and country 
churches, and presiding over the Province in so judicious and able 
a way that both its temporal and spiritual interests were furthered. 
He was constituted the nominal Proprietor of the real estate belong- 
ing to the Church ; and, in this capacity, purchased of Samuel 
Green, in New Jersey, a tract of land for a new settlement, to be 
organized according to the exclusive system of other Moravian 
towns. This place subsequently received the name of Hope. That 
it proved a failure, and had to be relinquished in the beginning of 
the next century, was not the fault of Seidel. He carried out the 
principles which, at that time, prevailed among his brethren, and 
by which they honestly had in view the glory of the Lord. In 
1768, he convened the Thirtieth Provincial Synod at Lititz, pre- 
paratory to the Eighteenth General Synod, and was elected the 
delegate of the American Province to this latter body. Its delibera- 
tions, as is well known, led to the adoption of that constitution for 
the Unitas Fratrum which, in its main features, still exists. Seidel 
took an active part in framing this constitution, and then spent 
several months in the North of England, visiting the churches. 

After his return to America, in May of 1770, he traveled through 
the Province, explaining the new constitution. The work among 
the Indians enlisted his particular sympathy. His last visit to 
them was undertaken in 1771, in company with Christian Gregor 
and John Loretz, who had come from Europe as representatives of 
the Executive Board. They proceeded to Friedenshiitten, in Brad- 
15 
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ford County, Pennsylvania, and proposed to the converts to emi- 
grate to Ohio. This proposal was accepted, and led to a most en- 
couraging development of the Indian Mission in the Tuscarawas 
Valley. Seidel's heart was filled with ever growing joy, as reports 
from Zeisberger and other Missionaries came in, telling of the power 
of the Gospel among the aborigines, and of the many notorious 
savages who had been converted to God. 

But a time of heavy trial was at hand. The Revolutionary War 
brought on distressing complications in the Church. Differences 
of opinion prevailed among its members with regard to that 
struggle ; conscriptions to fill up the ranks of the militia were fre- 
quent ; military hospitals were established both at Bethlehem and 
Lititz, while at Hebron, in Lebanon County, the Moravian chapel 
was turned into a prison for the Hessians captured at the battle of 
Trenton ; and, worse than all, a carnal spirit began to show itself 
among some of the young people of the Church. These and other 
similar experiences rendered Seidel's position arduous and trying 
in the highest degree. To add to his troubles, his health commenced 
failing. At his earnest request, Bishop John F. Reichel, of the Ex- 
ecutive Board in Germany, came to visit the American Province, in 
1779, and labored with him for nearly two years. Seidel longed, 
at this time, to retire from active service, and resign his duties into 
younger hands. He felt that his strength of body was waning, and 
that his strength of mind was not adequate to the crisis. But the 
entreaties of his brethren, and the lack of a sufficiency of ministers 
in the American Church, induced him to persevere, trusting in 
the power of Christ. When, however, the news reached him of 
the massacre of the Moravian Indians at Gnadenhiitten, in the 
Spring of 1782, his heart failed him, and he mourned as one that 
refused to be comforted. The atrocity of the deed appalled his 
spirit, and the influence which it would have upon the Mission, that 
had so long been the glory of the Church, filled him with most 
gloomy forebodings. His health grew worse. Boils and running 
sores, brought on by his journeys on foot in former years, and the 
hardships to which he had been exposed, began to break out in 
many parts of his body, and caused him much discomfort and pain. 

On the 6th of May, 1782, he convened the Board, of which he 
was President, for the last time. In the course of the sitting, he 
expressed his deep sorrow that a worldly spirit was manifesting 
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itself among some of the young people of the Church, and entreated 
his colleagues to help him watch more faithfully over the discipline, 
and guard the settlements of the Brethren more carefully against 
evil in every form. At the close of the conference, he fell upon his 
knees, and offered up a prayer full of holy faith and zeal. He be- 
sought the Lord to forgive him and his brethren for their remiss- 
ness in watching over the Church, and prayed that grace might be 
granted them to lead personally such lives, and to set individually 
such an example, as would convince insincere members that they 
were associated with a converted and sanctified people, and that 
their lives must be ordered accordingly. 

This was the last official act of Bishop Seidel ; the close of his 
long and faithful career as an itinerant evangelist and as a Bishop. 
He now mostly kept his room. On the 17th of May he sank 
rapidly, and soon became unconscious. At half-past three o'clock, 
in the afternoon, he entered into the joy of his Lord. His age was 
sixty-three years, forty of which he had spent in the work of the 
ministry. 

In the official record of his death, we find the following testi- 
mony with regard to the character and labors of this man of God : 
" His faithful service of forty years in this Province, his humble 
walk and conversation, his friendly ways, his love to the brethren, 
his unwearied diligence, but especially that saving and sanctifying 
impression of Christ's sufferings and death which filled his heart, 
and the earnestness with which he contended for the doctrine of 
the Cross, that it might continue pre-eminent among us to the end 
of days — all these things won for him the esteem of the Church, 
and rendered his episcopate precious and excellent. His memory 
will live in all our churches in this country, in the West Indies, 
and in the midst of the Indians of North and South America." 



SECTION VII. 



Francis C. Lembke, Ph.M. 



Francis Christian Lembke was born in the village of Blansingen, 
in Baden, on the 13th of July, 1704. His father was the parish 
minister ; his mother a converted Jewess, who, at her own earnest 
request, had been baptized when she was a child of but eight years. 
The former seems to have been a preacher of some note, for he was 
subsequently called to Durlach, the residence of- the Margrave of 
Baden, where he officiated as Senior Minister of the principal 
church of that city. He died in 1710, when his son Francis was 
but six years old, leaving ten children unprovided for. But God 
raised up many friends, who took an active interest in their welfare. 
Francis was sent first to the Gymnasium at Dnrlach, and then to 
the Collegium Wilhelrnitanum at. Strasbourg. He applied himself 
with such diligence to his studies, and made such rapid progress in 
them that he was admitted to the University in his seventeenth 
year. Four years later, he took the degree of Magister Philosophice. 
But he was not satisfied with this distinction. He thirsted for 
more knowledge. To become one of the most learned men of his 
age was the ambitious goal which he set up for himself. Hence he 
devoted all his energies to a further study of the classics, and espe- 
cially of philosophy. His zeal and acquirements soon attracted 
the attention of the Trustees of the University. He was looked 
upon as a candidate for a Professor's chair, and, in 1733, was sent 
to Jena in order to enjoy the advantages of that seat of learning. 
God overruled this visit to the good of his soul, and brought him 
(228) 
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by a way that he knew not, and led him in paths that he had not 
known. 

Lembke came to Jena little better than a skeptic. In the pride - 
of his own intellect, and amidst the mazes of his philosophical 
studies, he worshiped reason, and not his Maker, much less his 
Redeemer. But, suddenly, he was plunged into a strange state of 
restlessness and well-nigh of imbecility. He could not study, he 
could not read, he could not think. His faculties seemed to be asleep, 
and yet his mind was in a whirl. This continued for four or five 
weeks, during which the image of Nebuchadnezzar, stricken with 
madness, on account of his pride, and dwelling with the beasts of 
the field, rose up before him, again and again, and filled him with 
fear. At last, in the agony of his soul, he began to pray for mercy. 
This gave him a new direction, so that he could resume his studies, 
but his heart found no peace. A fellow-student, who knew of his 
state, induced him to attend the private religious services which 
Magister Brumhardt held on Sunday evenings, in his own house. 
But the mixed assembly of students and mechanics, as well as the 
Pietistic character of the prayers and the addresses, so disgusted 
Lembke that he ran out of the house long before the meeting closed. 
After the expiration of a month, however, he came again, with the 
intention of holding out until the assembly should be dismissed, 
no matter what strange doctrines might be advanced. Instead of 
being anew disgusted, he was deeply impressed, sought the personal 
acquaintance of Brumhardt, and was introduced to a circle of con- 
verted students. Through their influence, he now began to seek 
Christ with many prayers and tears. All the ambitious projects of 
his life had dwindled away, and left but the one great purpose of 
gaining a personal interest in the Saviour of the world. Nor did 
the promise remain unfulfilled. Lembke sought and found. One 
evening, while praying, he realized, through the Holy Spirit, that 
the blood of Jesus Christ had cleansed him from all sin, and rose 
from his knees accepted in the Beloved. 

Soon after this experience he traveled to Halle and Ebersdorf, 
where he became acquainted with the Moravian Brethren. On the 
occasion of Count Zinzendorf 's visit to Jena, he learned to know 
them still better, and gladly joined one of the " classes " which 
Martin Dober, from Herrnhut, subsequently organized among some 
of the students, at their own request. These classes, as is well 
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known, proved to be of the utmost importance to the Mora- 
vian Church, inasmuch as they supplied it with not a few divines 
whose learning and devotedness to Christ were a power in its 
hands. 

In 1735, Lembke was recalled to Strasbourg, as Professor in the 
Gymnasium, and Assistant Preacher in the church of St. Peter. 
His associations with the Pietistic circles at Jena and with the 
Moravian Brethren had become known, and he soon perceived that 
the so-called orthodox party looked upon him with suspicion. 
Nevertheless he began his work, in reliance upon the grace of God, 
and with the intention of furthering His glory. His duties as a 
preacher, however, grew very onerous. The more he prepared for 
his sermons the less warmth and life they had. Of this he was 
himself keenly conscious. His congregations decreased every Sun- 
day, until at last he preached almost to empty benches. He felt 
that he was not fitted for the pulpit ; and on one occasion became 
so utterly discouraged while preparing, that he secured a substitute 
for the next day, late on Saturday night. He now made his preach- 
ing the subject of special prayer, beseeching the Lord either to 
relieve him of this duty, or to loose his tongue and give him grace 
to proclaim the Gospel. The wonderful answer to these prayers 
we will set forth in Lembke's own words. " One day," he says, 
"when I entered the pulpit in great fear, crying for aid, the Lord 
suddenly spoke to me His omnipotent word Ephphatha! Pente- 
costal power was given to me, and to the astonishment of my hearers 
as well as to my own, I proclaimed the free grace of God in Christ 
with an overflowing heart and the utmost freedom of speech." 
From that day he preached sermons that caused a sensation through- 
out the city. The church of St. Peter was crowded, whenever he 
appeared in the pulpit. In a little while, the aisles and even the 
pulpit steps were filled with hearers, until the building could not 
contain the multitude which flocked together. 

Envy, ill-will, and persecutions, on the part of the orthodox 
clergy, soon followed. He was cited before the Consistory, accused 
of being a disciple of Zinzendorf, and commanded to sign a docu- 
ment pledging himself to withdraw from all fellowship with the 
Moravians. This he refused to do ; whereupon he was forbidden 
to preach. Not satisfied with this, his enemies tried to deprive him 
of his professorship, but his colleagues rose in a body in his defence, 
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and the attempt failed. He married soon after, and continued to 
teach with zeal and great success. 

His heart, however, longed for a closer union with the Brethren. 
The circles in which he moved could not satisfy his hunger and 
thirst after righteousness. In 1743, his wife died, and he now 
determined to join the Brethren, with whom he had kept up a 
regular correspondence. Three years elapsed before he could carry 
out this purpose. At last, however, the way was open. He resigned 
his professorship, left Strasbourg, and arrived at Herrnhaag, in the 
beginning of the year 1 746, where he was cordially welcomed by 
Zinzendorf and his coadjutors. 

The next nine years he spent in Germany and England, serving 
the Church in various capacities. In 1749, he was ordained a 
Deacon in the Fetter Lane Chapel, in London. 

The field of activity, however, to which God had specially called 
him was America. In the year 1754, he received an appointment 
as Pastor of the church at Nazareth, and accepted this vocation with 
great joy. He sailed to America in the ship Irene, and arrived at 
Bethlehem, in company of Bishop Spangenberg, on the 20th of 
April. On the 18th of May, 1755, he was ordained a Presbyter 
by Bishop Boehler. For a short time he labored at Warwick. 
After that, he devoted all his energy to the work at Nazareth, and 
to those other duties which it involved. 

He preached with demonstration of power and of the Spirit ; he 
endeavored to care for each single soul with patient love ; his lips 
overflowed with the joy of a sanctified heart, and exalted the grace 
of Christ as the chief blessing of human life ; his great hope and 
aim were that, throughout all generations, Nazareth might be a city 
set on a hill, which could not be hid. 

In May, 1755, he assisted at the laying of the corner-stone of 
Nazareth Hall, and drew up a lengthy document, in Latin, which 
was deposited in the stone. Four years later, a school for Moravian 
boys was opened in the Hall (1759), and of this School Lembke 
was appointed Director, in 1763. He accordingly took up his resi- 
dence in the building, and used his talents and experience as a 
teacher with great success. The school continued in operation for 
sixteen years, and at one time counted 106 pupils. It trained a 
number of assistants in the ministry. Owing to various circum- 
stances, chiefly financial in their character, it was given up in 1779, 
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to the sorrow of Lembke, who deemed such an institution of great 
importance for the prosperity of the American Moravian Church. 
It afforded him, therefore, no little satisfaction to hear, but a short 
while before his death, of the proposed renewal of the School. 
This renewal had been decided upon by the General Synod of 1782, 
and was carried out by Bishop John de Watteville, in conjunction 
with the Provincial Board, in 1 785. The undertaking was crowned 
with permanent success. In nearly every part of the United States 
there are alumni of Nazareth Hall, who remember their Alma 
Mater with joy and gratitude. 

After a service of thirty years at Nazareth, and after having, for 
fourteen years, been a member of the Provincial Board at Bethle- 
hem, whose sittings he attended as often as possible, Lembke, in 
1784, resigned his various offices, left Nazareth Hall, where he had 
continued living, and took up his abode at Old Nazareth. He had 
reached four-score years, but he still did what he could to the glory 
of Christ, and officiated as " House- Liturgus," or leader of the 
religious services which were daily held in that little settlement. 
In the Summer of 1785, his strength failed rapidly. He remained 
conscious to the last, exalting Christ's grace, and receiving his 
brethren of the ministry, as well as others, who came to visit him, 
with a sort of triumphant joy that foretold his speedy entrance into 
the glories of heaven. On the 10th of July, he partook of the 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and then lay waiting for the 
Master. He had no pain, but passed away like a patriarch of old, 
on the following day, aged almost 81 years. The world did not 
ring with Lembke's name, as he once hoped that it would ring, but 
the works which he did in the Church won for him a far nobler 
fame, and were rewarded with an eternal inheritance. For "they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the firmament ; and 
they that turn many to righteousness as the stars forever and ever." 

We know of no descendants of Lembke. 



SECTION vm. 



John Martin Mack, 

BISHOP OF THE BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



John Martin Mack was born on the 13th of April, 1715, at 
Leysingen, in Wurtemberg. His parents belonged to the Lutheran 
Church. When he was eighteen years of age, he was awakened by 
a sermon which the Rev. George Waiblinger, A.M., the Vicar of 
the parish, preached, and began to mourn over his sins with deep 
contrition of heart. A contemplation of the merits of Christ com- 
forted him, but he did not obtain that positive assurance for which 
his soul longed. 

Waiblinger was a warm friend of the Moravian Church, which 
he subsequently joined, and of which he became a distinguished 
Bishop. He told Mack of the colony which the Brethren had 
founded at Herrnhut, and encouraged him to settle there. Mack 
followed this suggestion, and arrived at Herrnhut on the Eve of 
Christmas, 1734. But this was not to be his home. God had 
appointed him to a wide field, in a distant land, and in the New 
World. 

It was a period of anxiety at Herrnhut. Whether the Saxon 
Government would permit the Moravian Brethren to remain there 
seemed doubtful. Accordingly Count Zinzendorf looked for other 
retreats. His attention had been attracted to Georgia by the 
Schwenckfelders who lived on his estate, and whom the Govern- 
ment had ordered to leave the country. These religionists asked 
his assistance in procuring land in that new Colony. Subsequently 
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however, they changed their mind and emigrated to Pennsylvania. 
Thereupon he applied to the Trustees of Georgia for a grant of 
land to be settled by Moravians. In the Section on Bishop Nitsch- 
mann we have spoken of the success of this application, and of the 
two bodies of Moravians who went out to Georgia. To the second, 
led by the Bishop, belonged young Mack, transferred, he scarcely 
knew how, to the wilds of America, seeing nothing but what was 
new and strange, his mind confused, groping for light, and yet 
walking in darkness. All those impressions of God's love which 
he had received before coming to Herrnhut were wiped out. He 
recognized his sinfulness but found no peace. He feared that he 
had trodden under foot the Son of God, and often wished that he 
had never been born. In this miserable state he remained for three 
years. 

Then Peter Boehler arrived (1738), and his testimony to the 
cleansing and sanctifying power of the blood of Christ proved the 
message of peace to Mack's heart. He believed and rejoiced in 
God his Saviour. In the following year he assisted Boehler, for a 
time, at Purysburg, and on the 18th of October, was formally 
received into the fellowship of the Moravian Church. He now 
devoted himself, with energy and zeal, to the work of the settle- 
ment ; and when it was broken up, he was one of the seven Mora- 
vians who remained faithful to their Church. Nor did he fail to 
unite; with his brethren in building the Whitefield House at Nazareth. 

Bishop Nitschmann having arrived from Europe, commissioned 
to found a Moravian settlement, Mack was one of those who shoul- 
dered their axes and began to clear the site for the town of Bethle- 
hem. Indeed, he helped to cut down the first tree. This fact he 
mentions particularly in his autobiography. At Christmas of 1741 
he was present when, at ten o'clock at night, in the cabin which 
had been erected, Count Zinzendorf led the way into that part of 
it which constituted the stable, followed by all the settlers, and sang 
with deep emotion, " Nicht Jerusalem, sondern Bethlehem, aus dir 
kommet, was mir frommet, &c." " The impression," writes Mack, 
" which I received at that moment has never passed away, and will 
remain until my last end." 

Mack was now twenty-seven years of age, and devoted himself 
to the interests of the settlement at Bethlehem with all the energy 
of early manhood. But he was to be more than a woodman in its 
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forests, or a laborer in its plantations. The Lord said of him as 
He said of St. Paul : " He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles." From this time forth until his death, 
a period of forty-two years, Mack proclaimed the Gospel to the 
Indians of North America and to the slaves of the West Indies. 
And God blessed his work to the good of many souls. 

The immediate preparation for it was his visit to the first so- 
called " Pennsylvania Synod," which convened at Germantown, on 
the 1 2th of January, 1 742. There he met with representatives of 
all the German religious denominations of Pennsylvania. Although 
some of them entertained views to which he could not subscribe, 
the fellowship of so many Christians of different names — a type of 
the present Evangelical Alliance — cheered his heart, and the dis- 
cussions in which they engaged taught him to prize the Holy Scrip- 
tures, more than ever, as the only rule of faith and practice. "I 
conceived anew," he says, "an extraordinary taste for them; they 
were a real balm to my soul." 

In the following month he was appointed Assistant Missionary 
at Shekomeko, in New York. There Ra'uch was doing a great 
work among a debased clan of Mohicans. A number of them had 
been won from their wild and besotted ways, and were glorifying 
Christ by the consistency of their Christian lives. The first four 
converts had just been baptized. One of these was John, the noto- 
rious chief, regarded by the settlers as the worst Indian they had 
ever known or heard of, now the illustrious confessor of the Gospel, 
urging its claims upon his countrymen with all the native eloquence 
of his race, and exemplifying its power in his whole walk and 
conversation. 

Mack was overwhelmed with confusion when called to enter this 
field of labor. He rejoiced at the thought of serving Christ, but 
he deemed himself unworthy of such a vocation and insufficient to 
fulfill its responsibilities. "Lord Jesus, is it possible that Thou 
meanest to employ me in such a service ?" ' This was the question 
which continually rose up in his heart. A struggle ensued, in 
which faith prevailed. He was strengthened to believe that the 
Lord, who had called him into His vineyard, would give him grace 
and wisdom to perform the work. Such humility and trust were 
the secret of Mack's success throughout his long and honorable 
career. He was always willing, indeed, he always strove to decrease 
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that the Lord might increase. Therefore his labors were owned of 
Him to whom he gave all the glory. 

In the beginning of March, Mack arrived at Shekomeko, and 
was soon deeply interested in the Mission. His heart yearned over 
the Indians, and they learned to love and trust him. A few months 
later, Count Zinzendorf and his daughter, the Countess Benigna, 
came to Shekomeko, where they spent a week in joyful fellowship 
with the converts. Before leaving, Zinzendorf organized the first 
Moravian Mission Church, among the Indians, consisting of ten 
communicants, whom he describes in. the following characteristic 
terms: "They are incomparable Indians, true men of God among 
their tribe, and form a conference which we often attended with 
astonishment." 

Not far from Shekomeko lay the homestead of a German settler, 
named John Rau. He had received Rauch into his family, when 
the Mission was inaugurated, although, at the same time, he had 
denounced the idea of preaching the Gospel to the Indians as a 
wild and preposterous scheme. This Rau had a daughter, Joanna, 
a pious young woman, energetic, and of great decision of character. 
She had, moreover, made herself acquainted with the Mohican 
language, and was familiar with some of its cognate dialects. No 
one could have been more suitable as a Missionary's wife. Mack 
made her an offer of marriage, and was accepted. They both ac- 
companied Zinzendorf to Bethlehem, where they were married on 
the 14th of September. 

About a fortnight later, they and several other Moravians formed 
the escort of the Count on a long and perilous journey into the 
Indian country. They fir^t proceeded to Shamokin, where they 
spent some days, and then to the Valley of Wyoming. The other 
members of the party were Mack's wife, Anna Nitschmann, and 
Andrew Montour. The last named was a son of Carondowa, an 
Iroquois chief, and of Madame Montour, a French woman. Car- 
ondowa fell in a battle with the Catawbas, and his widow was 
living at Ostonwacken, now Montoursville, on the West Branch of 
the Susquehanna, in Lycoming County, Pennsylvania. Andrew 
Montour was a noted chief in colonial times and a true friend of 
Great Britain. He had consented to guide Zinzendorf to Wyoming. 
No white man had ever before visited that region. The hardships 
of the trail were almost insurmountable. After four days of toil 
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and dangers, the party reached the plains of Skehantowanno, and 
encamped near a village of Shawnese, who inhabited the valley 
jointly with the Mohicans. There Zinzendorf and his companions 
spent three weeks, enduring hunger and the ill-will of the savages. 
Joaqna Mack's familiarity with the Mohican tribe and her knowl- 
edge of its tongue, at last, won the heart of a Mohican squaw, who 
furnisHed corn-bread, until the arrival of supplies from Bethlehem. 
The attempt which was subsequently made by the Shawnese to 
murder Zinzendorf was frustrated by the unexpected appearance 
among them of Conrad Weiser, the Government Agent. 

Mack's connection with this exploratory tour was important in 
two ways. In the first place, it helped to prepare him for the 
arduous work in which he subsequently engaged among the abo- 
rigines, made him ready to endure privations in any form, and filled 
him with a courage which was undaunted. Moreover, when he saw 
Zinzendorf's enthusiasm in trying to convert the savages of the 
valley, he was fired with zeal to spend and be spent in the same 
glorious cause. In the second place, he may very properly be 
called the only authentic historian of the expedition. After Zin- 
zendorf's death in 1760, he wrote an account of their visit to Wy- 
oming, in the form of a letter addressed to Bishop Peter Boehler. 
The substance of this document was published, for the first time, 
in October of 1861, in the columns of The Moravian, whose editor 
discovered it among a mass of unfiled papers in the Bethlehem 
Archives. It corrects the narratives of Zinzendorf's visits found 
in the various Histories of Wyoming, and explodes the well-known 
rattlesnake story, which has been so generally used, by authors and 
public speakers, as an instance of the marvelous way in which 
God protects His servants. 

Zinzendorf and his companions having returned to Bethlehem 
on the 8th of November, a so-called " Genieintag" was held, on the 
13th of the same month. A "Gemeintag" (Church Day) was a 
day devoted to the public reading of reports from Moravian Mis- 
sionaries and Evangelists in various parts of the world. Such 
reading was interspersed with hymns and prayers, and occasionally 
with short addresses, and often concluded with the Church litany. 
This particular "Gemeintag" at Bethlehem proved to be one of 
unusual interest and great enthusiasm. Zinzendorf presided, and, 
at the close of the services, assisted by Bishop David Nitschmann, 
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ordained Mack and Valentine Loehans, a Missionary from St. 
Thomas, to the ministry. 

Mack soon after returned to Shekomeko, and on the 23d of 
December, for the first time, administered the sacrament of baptism 
to seven Indians, of whom four belouged to the Mohican, two to 
the Wompanoag, and one to the Sopus tribe. It was an occasion 
which filled his heart with deep joy. Gottlob Biittner, who had 
succeeded Rauch, as resident Missionary, baptized seven more, so 
that fourteen new converts were added to the Church. 

In the year 1743 Mack was appointed Missionary among the 
Indians of New England, and took up his residence at Pachgatgoch. 
This was an Indian village two miles south-west of Kent, in Con- 
necticut. The aborigines of that region were earnestly inquiring 
the way of life. Shekomeko being only twenty miles distant, they 
had often heard the Word of God in its chapel. This Word had 
impressed their hearts, so that there was a general cry among them : 
" What must we do to be saved ?" 

Mack arrived at the village toward the end of January, was 
hospitably entertained by the captain of the tribe, and began his 
work amidst favorable circumstances and with the hope of soon 
establishing a permanent Mission. The first convert whom he 
baptized, on the 1 3th of February, was Mawescman, the captain, 
thereafter called Gideon. He became a bold confessor of Jesus. 

Not long after this, Mack received a pressing invitation from the 
head man of Potatik, an Indian village three miles north-east of 
Newton, to visit his people. This chief had formerly been a bitter 
enemy of the Gospel, and had often threatened to tomahawk any 
one who should dare to speak to him of the Christian's God. But 
now his sentiments were changed, and he longed to have a Teacher 
among his tribe. Mack and his wife hastened to respond to the 
invitation and spent several weeks at Potatik, proclaiming the free 
grace of God in Christ Jesus our Lord. The captain gave his 
whole influence to the cause and publicly exhorted his people to 
accept the Gospel. Mack returned to Pachgatgoch full of courage 
and joy. 

There a number of new converts were baptized. Mack built 
himself a bark hut, in which he and his wife lived contentedly and 
happily, although enduring many hardships. For the Lord's sake 
they suffered cold and hunger, and in no particular fared better 
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than the Indians. The prospect of making Pachgatgoch and 
Potatik permanent Missionary stations grew brighter and brighter. 
From the latter village came a deputation to Mack, asking for a 
resident Teacher. He not only promised to refer this request to 
the Mission Board, but also paid a second visit to the place in 
person. Twenty baptized Indians from Shekomeko accompanied 
him. Among them was John, the well-known convert, incorrectly 
called Tschoop, whose mortal remains lie buried at Bethlehem. He 
proclaimed the Gospel to his countrymen with great power, and set 
forth its truths in the figures of native oratory. All Potatik rang 
with the name of Jesus. 

Such success among the aborigines roused the enmity of the white 
settlers. They ought to have been the foremost supporters of the 
Mission, in as much as the conversion of the Indians would have 
insured the peace and promoted the prosperity of the Colony. But 
they took a different view of the case and determined to drive Mack 
from the field. Without the shadow of a proof, he was accused of 
being a papist. This was the charge commonly brought against 
the Moravians in that day. It was, undoubtedly, believed by many 
in Connecticut who deemed opposition to the Roman Catholic 
Church a sacred duty. Hence they acted conscientiously in 
attempting to suppress the Mission. But there were others whose 
motives were of the basest kind. They feared great loss to their 
traffic in rum, and knew that they could no longer depend upon a 
6tate of intoxication for striking advantageous bargains. As to the 
clergy, it is hard to resist the conclusion that they were actuated not 
merely by dread of the papists, but also by jealousy of the Mission. 
In the course of but a few years however, when the Parliament of 
Great Britain had acknowledged the Moravians as an ancient 
Episcopal Church, all such opposition came to an end, and a number 
of settlers, in the vicinity of Pachgatgoch, asked for the ministra- 
tions of a Moravian clergyman. 

It happened, about the time when the persecution began, that 
Pyrlaeus and Shaw, two other Missionaries, were visiting Mack. 
While enjoying this fellowship and strengthening each other in the 
Lord, a magistrate came to the village and arrested all three of 
them, as papists and enemies of Great Britain. They were taken 
to Milford, in New Haven County, and imprisoned for ten days. 
After undergoing three examinations in succession, at which they 
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cleared themselves of all the charges against them, they were set 
at liberty, on condition of not preaching in any parish of Connecti- 
cut without the permission of the nearest minister. Mack was 
persuaded to sign a pledge to this effect. After having done so, 
however, he discovered to his dismay, that Pachgatgoch belonged 
to one of the parishes, and that the ministers of that region had all 
agreed to refuse their consent to his further work among the 
Indians. He was bitterly disappointed and could not forgive him- 
self for having signed the paper. But there remained no way of 
escape. He was bound by his own act, and, with a heavy heart, 
retired to Shekomeko. Many of the converts followed him. 

In the Spring of the following year (1744), a persecution broke 
out against this Mission more formidable in its character than that 
at Pachgatgoch. France had just joined Spain in its war against 
England. Dutchess County was filled with outcries against the 
Missionaries, who were said to be allies of the French. They were 
arrested and examined by the Governor, and finally the Assembly 
passed an act banishing them from the Province of New York. 
In December the Chapel was closed by the sheriff, and early in 
1745, Mack and his fellow-laborers retired to Bethlehem. On his 
way thither he was again arrested, at Esopus, as a papist and 
French spy, and regained his liberty with great difficulty. 

The following Autumn brought him a new vocation. A Mission 
was to be begun at Shamokin. He willingly consented to make 
the attempt, and his wife took her place by his side. This was the 
most dangerous and heroic enterprise in which they ever engaged. 
They spent four months at Shamokin, preaching the Gospel. But, 
with a few exceptions, it made no impression upon the savages. 
Shamokin was a stronghold of the Prince of Darkness. Warriors 
from different parts of the Indian country met there, and engaged 
in the most abominable orgies. At such times Mack and his wife 
escaped death only by fleeing into the recesses of the forest. " The 
most of the nights," he says, " we were obliged to spend in the open 
air, concealed in the forest, and exposed to all the inclemency of the 
weather, for we did not venture to kindle a fire." " But," he con- 
tinues, " we enjoyed a blessed fellowship with the Saviour, and were 
very happy. At the same time, we had every opportunity to learn 
to know our own hearts." In December they returned to Bethlehem, 
whither the majority of the converts from Shekomeko had emigrated. 
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The next fifteen years of Mack's life were spent mostly in the 
wilderness. He became one of the leading Missionaries among the 
Indians, explored their country, and founded towns for the converts. 
The experience which he had gained in New York and New Eng- 
land peculiarly fitted him for such work. And the confidence with 
which he inspired the aborigines gave him an influence and authority 
among them that he knew how to use in the interests of the Gospel 
and to the glory of God. 

The centre of his operations was Gnadenhiitten, a village of his 
own creation, in the Lehigh Valley. Lehighton now occupies a 
part of its site. Thither he proceeded in the Spring of 1746, with 
the Christian Indians from Shekomeko. Under his fostering care, 
Gnadenhiitten grew to be an Indian town such as Pennsylvania 
had never yet seen. It prospered materially, and spiritually it was 
a City of God. As far as the Alleghanies the Indian country rang 
with its fame. To Mack undoubtedly belongs the honor of having 
developed this first Moravian Indian village according to that ideal 
which the simple-hearted piety of the early Brethren, after having 
thoroughly studied the character of the natives, devised, and which, 
in a later day, Zeisberger brought into life, with such brilliant suc- 
cess, on the Susquehanna and various rivers of the West. 

In addition to his work at Gnadenhiitten Mack went out, several 
times each year to distant parts of the wilderness, preaching the 
Gospel to the Indians with whom he met, and trying to win them 
to Christianity and civilization. No hardships, no dangers, not 
even the small-pox, when it began to rage among them, deterred 
him from such tours. In the year 1748 he formed, as we have 
said in a previous Section, one of the escort of Baron John de 
Watteville, on an extensive journey through the Indian country, as 
far as Wyoming; and in 1752 he accompanied Zeisberger and 
Rundt to Onondaga, the capital of the Iroquois Confederacy, 
returning alone and traveling a distance of more than twelve 
hundred miles without a guide or any protector save God. When 
the terrible massacre took place at Old Gnadenhutten, in 1755, he 
was living with the converts in the new town, now Weissport, on 
the opposite side of the Lehigh, and saw the flames of the burning 
buildings. He brought the remnant of the Christian Indians, of 
whom a large part had fled, to Bethlehem, and then hastened to 
Nazareth, where he superintended the guards who nightly patrolled 
16 
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along the line of the Moravian settlements. Toward the end of the 
following year (1756), he visited the settlement of Brethren in 
North Carolina. On his return in 1757, he was sent to found a 
new town for the converts who had formerly inhabited Gnaden- 
hiitten. The site chosen was in the vicinity of Bethlehem, and is 
now known as the "Geissinger Farm," in Hanover Township, 
Lehigh County. Mack began this work with a heavy heart. For 
he was convinced that the situation of the projected village was 
unfortunate, that both the wild Indians and the white settlers would 
be dissatisfied with the undertaking, and that it could not, in conse- 
quence, be a success. Nevertheless he laid out the town, which re- 
ceived the name of Nain. But his forebodings were realized. 
Nain was an eye-sore alike to the savages and the citizens of the 
County, and had to be relinquished in the course of the War of 
Pontiac. Mack spent three years there. " These years" he writes, 
" brought me the hardest experience I ever made among the 
heathen." In 1760, he went back to Pachgatgoch, where the Mis- 
sion had been renewed, and where he labored, with great zeal and 
joy, until the following year, when, very unexpectedly to himself, 
he received a vocation from the Mission Board in Europe to super- 
intend the work among the negro slaves of the Danish West Indies. 
It cost him a severe struggle to leave America, and especially Beth- 
lehem. " I cannot express my feelings," he writes, " when about 
to bid farewell to Bethlehem. For many years it was my refuge 
whenever I returned from my arduous Missionary tours, often half 
naked, hungry, emaciated and sick. There I found, an hundred- 
fold, father, mother, brothers and sisters. This refreshed my heart. 
How often was I not overwhelmed with joy and gratitude ! God 
bless Bethlehem richly for all that it has done to me, and to so 
many other Missionaries among the heathen." 

Mack sailed from New York on the 27th of June, 1762. The 
risks which he ran, on account of the war, were great. That fierce 
struggle between England and France for the possession of the 
American Continent, which cost so much treasure and blood, and 
which stirred up the Indians to deeds of such cruelty, was slowly 
drawing to an end. It raged on sea as well as on land. British 
frigates scoured the ocean in every direction, in search of French 
craft. Two such frigates met Mack's vessel, and in each instance, 
mistaking it for a ship of the enemy, fired into it. The Lord, 
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however, wonderfully protected His servant. The ship escaped un- 
injured, and he reached St. Thomas in safety, on the 30th of July. 

Mack had labored among the Indians of North America for 
twenty years ; he was to devote himself to the negro slaves of the 
West Indies for a still longer period. A few months after his ar- 
rival, however, it seemed as if his career were drawing to a prema- 
ture end. He was seized with paralysis and lay speechless for 
twenty-four hours. His recovery appeared hopeless. And yet he 
was restored, after but a brief illness, and continued his work with 
new zeal and strength. His place of residence was the island of 
St. Thomas, but he visited frequently in St. Croix and St. Jan, and 
occasionally in those British Islands in which the Moravians had 
established Missions. 

In 1770, he sailed to America, in order to receive consecration as 
a Bishop, to which office he had been appointed by the Unity's 
Board in Europe. He reached Bethlehem on the 8th of June, and 
spent several months in visiting various Moravian churches. Dur- 
ing a part of the time, however, he was in the hands of a physician 
in Philadelphia, who succeeded by the blessing of God, in restoring 
his health. 

Mack's consecration took place at Bethlehem, on the evening of 
the 18th of October. The occasion proved to be one of great in- 
terest and solemnity, in as much as it was the first episcopal conse- 
cration that occurred in the American Province. There lived, at 
that time, at Bethlehem, Bishop Nathaniel Seidel, the President of 
the Provincial Board, and the venerable Bishop David Nitschmann, 
the first Bishop of the Renewed Church, who had retired from 
active service j and there came from Lititz, Bishop Matthew Hehl, 
in order to take part in the consecration. The service was held in 
what is now the Chapel, and opened with an anthem by the choir, 
"Lord, Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth." Bishop Hehl preached the ser- 
mon on the Old Testament text for the day : " There shall not any 
man be able to stand before thee all the days of thy life." Joshua 
i, 5. He applied the words to the experiences of the servants of 
God in their ministry, both in Christian and in heathen lands. 
The act of consecration was performed by Bishop David Nitschmann, 
assisted by Bishops Hehl and Seidel. " The gracious presence of 
the Lord," says the official record, " was sensibly felt among us," 
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In the Bethlehem Archives is preserved an exact copy, 
of the Certificate of Consecration with which Mack was furnished 
previous to his return to the West Indies. It is a double Cer- 
tificate, written first in Latin and then in English, each copy 
being duly signed and sealed. As the first document of the kind 
issued in our own Ecclesiastical Province, and as an interesting relic 
of ancient days, we here present a verbatim transcript of the Eng- 
lish Certificate. 

These Presents are to Certify and Declare unto all Men whom it doth 

or may in any sort Concern: 

That the Right Rev. Martin Mack, a German, of the Princi- 
pality of Wiirtemberg by Birth, was on the eighteenth Day of Oc- 
tober, in the year of our Lord 1770, in the Name of the Holy 
Trinity, by Imposition of the hands of one Bishop and two Co- 
Bishops, at Bethlehem, in the Province of Pennsylvania, conse- 
crated a Co-Bishop of the Episcopal Church, styled the Church of 
the Unitas Fratrum, or United Brethren, according to the estab- 
lished Rites and canons of said Church : 

Whereby he hath been inducted, invested and endued with the 
Rights and Authority annexed to a Co-Bishop of our Church, and 
all whatsoever unto such office appertaineth, principally that of 
rightly ordaining Ministers of whatever order, according to our 
proper Rites ; as also that of feeding, and, by every blessed Way 
and Means, edifying the Flock of God, which He hath purchased 
with his own most precious blood ; but, in a special Manner, the 
several little Flocks of Negroes brot. to the Knowledge of Jesus 
Christ in the Danish and other West India Islands, where he at 
present resides. 

In Testimony and Confirmation whereof we, who were the Con- 
secrators, in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, our Chief and only 
Pastor and Teacher, have set our Hands and affixed our Episcopal 
Seal hereunto. And we do hereby most cordially recommend our 
said Right Reverend Colleague to the kind Protection and Assist- 
ance of all such Magistrates and Others, under whose Jurisdiction 
he may be placed, on all necessary Occasions. 

Done at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, the 18th May, 1772. 
, — A — . David Nitschmastn, Episcopus. 

/ L g I Matthaeus Hehe, 

I ,_^J -* Nathanael Seidel, Co-episcopi. 

Mack returned to St. Thomas in safety, and resumed his work 
amidst domestic afflictions, but greatly encouraged by the prosperity 
of the Mission. Aggressiveness distinguished him as a Superin- 
tendent. New stations were established and new and larger Mission 
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chapels built. At the same time, he upheld the discipline and 
cared for the spiritual growth of the converts. His energy and 
humility, and the success with which his labors were crowned, gave 
him a name throughout the Danish Islands. He was beloved by 
the negroes and honored by the planters. 

In the midst of the Revolutionary War and of the War between 
England and France, which grew out of it, he undertook in 1779, 
a visitation of all the Moravian Missions in the British Islands, 
twice narrowly escaping capture at the hands of the French ; and, 
soon after his return to St. Thomas, sailed for Europe, in order to 
report personally to the Unity's Elders' Conference. After spend- 
ing a year in Germany, he again betook himself to his West India 
field in 1781, and was welcomed by the negroes with great joy, for, 
says the record, " they loved and revered him as a father." But 
the days of his usefulness were numbered. In 1783 his health 
began to fail. Nevertheless he continued to work with his wonted 
diligence, frequently visiting St. Jan, where a new station had been 
established at Emmaus. In 1 784, although the Missionaries around 
him begged him to remain at home, he got up from a bed of severe 
sickness, and proceeded to Emmaus in order to dedicate a new church. 
After his return, he officiated but once more in public, and that on 
Ascension Day, May 20th. On the 1st of June he ordained Peter 
Wolle, father of the late Bishop Wolle, a Deacon of the Church, 
but, owing to great weakness, performed this act privately in the 
presence merely of the Mission-family. A week later, on the 9th 
of June 1 784, he gently fell asleep in Jesus, in the seventieth year 
of his age. His mortal remains were buried the following evening, 
the negro converts attending in large numbers, all, both men and 
women, clothed in white. Many planters, government officers, and 
the Governor-General himself, were present. 

Mack's first wife, of whom we have frequently spoken, the 
daughter of John Rau, of Dutchess County, New York, died at 
Gnadenhfltten in 1749. In 1753 he married Anna Rebstock. 
Their union was blessed with a daughter born at Nain, and named 
Theodora. Many of our readers will remember her. She lived 
to be ninety-two years of age, served for fifty years as a teacher 
in various Moravian schools, and spent the evening of her life 
in the Widows' House at Bethlehem, where she died, February 1 6, 
1851. Her mother died in St. Thomas in 1 772. Toward the end 
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of the following year, ]\lack married a third time, but this union 
continued only three months, his wife dying in March of 1774. 
Three years later, in 1777, he married a fourth time, but lost this 
fourth wife also, in the beginning of 1 782. As far as we know, no 
descendants of his are living. 

In the Archives at Bethlehem there is a portrait of Mack. His 
face and whole bearing show the hardships to which he was exposed 
on his many journeys among the Indians. At the same time, his 
eyes beam with a gentle and winning look. 



SECTION IX. 



John Ettwein, 

BISHOP OF THE BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



John Ettwein was one of the mast distinguished fathers of the 
American Moravian Church. Of humble descent, a shoemaker by 
trade, he became a prince and a great man in Israel. Trained 
merely in a common school, with but a superficial knowledge of 
Latin, and no theological learning, he was prepared by the Holy Ghost 
for achievements in the kingdom of God unsurpassed by anything 
that his better educated fellow laborers accomplished. An evangelist 
among the early settlers of this country, traversing the Colonies 
from Maine to Georgia ; a Missionary among the Indians, devoted 
to the great cause of their conversion ; a leader of the Church in 
the stormy time of the Revolution, representing its interests with 
zeal and advocating its peculiar principles with boldness ; a Bishop, 
presiding over the American Province for many years, and seeking 
to promote both its temporal and spiritual welfare — his name will 
never be forgotten and his works follow him even now. There are 
two manuscripts extant, in his own hand-writing, giving a con- 
densed account of his life. In both these papers he aspires to no 
higher title than that of " Pilgrim." The one begins as follows : 
"Autobiography of John Ettwein, the Pilgrim." In the introduc- 
tion to the other occurs the following sentence : " Because I have 
traveled so much I will assume the title of Pilgrim." 

Ettwein was descended from a family of confessors. His great 
grandfather, Jean Edwin, lost both his parents in the persecutions 
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which raged in Savoy in the seventeenth century, and escaped, as a 
mere boy, to Wurtemberg, where he found a home at St. George, 
in the Black Forest. There his grandfather and father were born. 
On the maternal side, his grandparents fled from Carinthia, for con- 
science' sake, and settled at Freudenstadt, which was built by the 
Duke of Wurtemberg for those Protestants who were forced to leave 
the Austrian dominions. Ettwein's grandparents were among its 
first inhabitants. It is situated about forty miles south-west of 
Stuttgart, on the river Murg. 

In this town, Ettwein himself was born, on the 29th of June, 
1721. A pious young vicar, who instructed the class of catechu- 
mens to which he belonged, was the first to tell him of the Mora- 
vians and to teach him some of their hymns. Subsequently he met 
with two evangelists of their Church, who were returning from a 
Missionary tour in Switzerland, and received through them such 
new views of Christ's atoning work and saving grace, that, on the 
18th day of February, 1738, the Spirit itself bore witness with his 
spirit that he was a child of God. Prior to this time, he had been 
attending the private meetings, held in his native town, by the so- 
called Pietists. But now he was no longer satisfied with such asso- 
ciations, and longed for a position, however humble, in some Mora- 
vian settlement. He spread out this desire before the Lord, and, 
at last, obtained his father's permission to leave home and join the 
Moravians. He had scarcely gone, when he was drafted into the 
army. His father received peremptory orders to bring him before 
the recruiting officers, by a certain day. This was impossible, be- 
cause he did not know whither Ettwein had gone. Accordingly, 
the father was arrested, cast into prison, and heavily fined. 

Meanwhile Ettwein was on his way to Marienborn. He traveled 
afoot, with a staff in his hand and a pack on his back. Near 
Darmstadt, his pack was stolen by a wagoner, who had offered to 
take charge of it ; and, just as he was approaching Marienborn, he 
accidentally broke his staff: " I am poorer than Jacob," he said to 
himself on entering the town, " this patriarch had at least a staff, 
when he crossed the Jordan, but I have literally nothing as I come 
to cast in my lot with this people." It was the Autumn of 1739. 
The Winter which followed proved a time of great trials for young 
Ettwein. He could earn but little, and, for six weeks, lived on 
nothing but bread and water, until his necessities were discovered 
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by some of his friends. Soon after he fell seriously ill, and his life 
was despaired of. He, on the contrary, felt convinced that he 
would recover. Nor was he mistaken. God had work for him 
to do. 

This work began in 1743, among the young men of Herrnhaag. 
Ettwein had won the confidence of Count Zinzendorf, who ap- 
pointed him to various important offices in the churches of Germany, 
Holland, and England. His stay in England was of great imports 
ance, because it gave him an opportunity to learn the English lan- 
guage, without a knowledge of which his career in America could 
not have been so illustrious. On the 1 1th of March, 1746, he was 
married, at Marienborn, to Johanna Maria Kymbel, and, in the 
same year, ordained a Deacon of the Church, at Zeist, in Holland. 

In 1754 Ettwein was called to labor in the extensive field which 
had been opened to the Church in America, and gladly accepted 
the vocation. At that time, a Moravian ship, the Irene, under the 
command of Captain Garrison, sailed statedly between the Old and 
the New World, bringing ministers, missionaries, and settlers, from 
the one to the other. On this vessel Ettwein took passage, in com- 
pany of Bishop Spangenberg, and a body of more than fifty settlers. 
The voyage was prosperous. On the 20th of April, 1754, he saw 
Bethlehem for the first time, which became the centre of his work, 
and where he was known and honored, for more than half a cen- 
tury, as a leader among his brethren and a power in the Church 
of God. 

Ettwein had been fore-ordained to the service of the Church in 
America. He was, moreover, pre-eminently fitted for it, in various 
respects. It called forth his energy, showed his strength of mind, 
and brought into play his determined zeal far more fully than any 
work for God in which he had been engaged while in Europe. 
There was something in his mode of thought that found in the New 
World just what he longed for. He felt at home as soon as he had 
landed on our shores, and began life anew. Speaking of his ar- 
rival at Bethlehem, he remarks : " From that day I became a 
thorough Bethlehemite and a thorough American !" 

It happened to be a Saturday, and the first religious service 
which he attended was a love-feast for the children. More than 
two hundred of them were gathered in the chapel. They com- 
pletely won his heart. At the same time, he was filled with a deep 
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sense of his responsibilities ; for he had been appointed, in accord- 
ance with the usage of the time, the spiritual adviser of the children 
of the Church. This office involved labors among them not only at 
Bethlehem, but in all other Moravian settlements and Missions of 
the land. Hence he made the tour of the churches several times, 
devoting himself to the religious interests of the children with great 
joy and not without success. 

Another work which enlisted his sympathy and co-operation, 
throughout his whole career in America, was the Mission among 
the Indians. He became acquainted with them, a few months after 
his arrival. In the second week of August, the Fourteenth Pro- 
vincial Synod convened at Gnadenhutten. Ettwein was a member 
of this Synod. The manifestations of divine grace which he beheld 
in the case of the converts were so astonishing that, ever after, he 
entertained the liveliest hopes of the conversion of the aborigines 
as a body. Nor did he fail to labor for this end, in many ways 
and with unflagging perseverance, even when disappointments fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. Of all this our narrative 
will, in due time, give interesting details. Here we will merely 
mention that, in the course of his ministry, Ettwein had opportune 
ties to preach the Gospel to the Delawares, the Mohicans, the 
Wampamaogs, and the Six Nations, and met with warriors of the 
Catawba, Cherokee, Chickasaw, Nantikoke, Shawenese, and Tusca- 
rora tribes. 

At the time of the massacre of the Missionaries at Gnadenhutten, 
on the 24th of November, 1755, he was assisting the Pastor of the 
Moravian Church in New York City. David Zeisberger and 
Henry Frey arrived with the startling intelligence. It was a time 
of great excitement among the Moravians. An attack upon Beth- 
lehem was daily expected. Ettwein hastened thither, in order to 
protect his wife and child. In as much, however, as the savages 
did not appear and his services were needed in New York, he re- 
turned to that city and labored there until New Year. He traveled 
both ways alone and afoot, and was frequently in great danger of 
falling into the hands of the war-parties that were prowling through 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. On his journey back to Bethlehem, 
he met an Indian woman, with two little children. She proved to 
be a faithless convert of the Moravian Mission, Buth by name, who 
had forsaken the Church and was wandering she knew not whither. 
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In great fear of the warriors, she begged Ettwein to aid and pro- 
tect her. His heart was moved. Seating the youngest child, a 
boy, upon his shoulders, he carried him for miles, followed by the 
mother and her older son, and brought the whole party to Bethle- 
hem. Ruth was re-admitted to the Mission Church, and subse- 
quently settled at Friedenshiitten, in Bradford County, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Three years later, Ettwein was called to the Moravian settlement 
in North Carolina, to temporarily take the place of Christian G. 
Seidel, the German Minister, who had gone to the North on a visit. 
His experiences in this new field of labor were interesting. His 
courage was tried, his endurance put to the test, and his faith made 
victorious. 

The settlement in North Carolina had a history of but five years. 
And yet it was well known throughout the Colony, both on account 
of the thrift and industry of its inhabitants, and because of the 
protection which it afforded against the savages, in the French and 
Indian War. The little town had been surrounded with palisades 
and was commonly known as the " Dutch Fort." Many families 
flocked to this refuge ; others, in consequence of a dire famine, ar- 
rived from distant places, even from Virginia, to buy provisions. 
Such visitors, not unfrequently, became permanent residents and 
members of the Moravian Church. Hence a second settlement was 
begun, in 1759, three miles north-west of Bethabara, on the so-called 
" Walnut Bottom," and received the name of Bethania. 

Ettwein labored at Bethabara for nearly a year. When not en- 
gaged, in ministerial work, he thoroughly explored the tract of land 
which the Church had purchased, searching out every spring, and 
following each creek to its mouth. On one occasion he narrowly 
escaped drowning in the South Fork. 

In May of 1759, Christian G. Seidel and his wife arrived, to- 
gether with some new settlers, and Ettwein returned to Bethlehem. 
But hardly had he reached this place, when news came that a malig- 
nant fever had broken out in the North Carolina settlement, and 
carried off both Seidel and his wife, as also the wife of Jacob 
Rogers, the English Minister, together with seven other inhabitants. 
Accordingly, Ettwein was forthwith sent back to Bethabara, com- 
missioned to take Seidel's place. His wife accompanied him. They 
traveled on horseback and met with many hardships. One night 
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they were obliged to spend in a forest, where they had lost their 
way. Their couch of leaves was spread by the side of the prostrate 
trunk of a half- rotten tree whose odor poisoned the air and brought 
upon Ettwein an attack of intermittent fever, in its worst form. 
This illness continued for the next nine days. Every day a par- 
oxysm came on, and he grew unconscious. After lying in this state 
for about six hours, wherever the attack happened to overtake him, 
his wife meanwhile watching over him and taking care of the 
horses, they proceeded on their journey. In this painful manner 
they made their way to Bethabara, where they arrived on the 4th 
of October. 

Bishop Spangenberg, who had come there on an official visit and 
meant to go back to Bethlehem before the Winter set in, was obliged 
to remain until Spring, on account of the sickness of his wife. This 
was providential, for he and Ettwein now became the life of the 
settlement in the dreary months that followed. The Indian war 
was drawing nearer. Warriors were tracked in the immediate 
vicinity both of Bethabara and Bethania. But Ettwein and Spang- 
enberg infused their own courage into the hearts of the other 
settlers ; passed and repassed, at full gallop, between the two vil- 
lages every twenty-four hours ; had the chapel-bell statedly rung 
as a signal to alarm the savages, in case any were lurking in the 
neighborhood ; and, by the blessing of God, brought their brethren 
through the trying Winter, without any mishap whatever. It after- 
ward appeared that a band of one hundred and fifty Cherokees and 
Creeks had been encamped for six weeks, only six miles from 
Bethania, while a smaller camp was only three miles distant. Sev- 
eral attacks on the Dutch Fort were planned ; but, it so happened 
that whenever the savages approached, they heard the bell ringing, 
and imagined that they were discovered. Several times, also, par- 
ties were lying in wait for Spangenberg, Ettwein, and others, on 
the way between Bethabara and Bethania, but their purpose was 
always foiled by the furious riding of the settlers. Prisoners, who 
had escaped from the savages, reported that they came back from 
such expeditions saying, the "Dutchers" had "big, fat horses, and 
rode like the devil." In the following Summer, when Spangenberg 
had left for the North, Ettwein adopted a different policy. He 
walked through the forest, alone and very slowly, convinced that, 
under such circumstances, the savages would try to take him 
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prisoner, without shooting at him. He quaintly, and yet heroically, 
says in his autobiography : " I preferred to be taken prisoner rather 
than to be shot, because I would in that way get an opportunity to 
preach the Gospel to these Indians." But God had other work for 
him to do, and held out His divine hand over him. The war came 
to an end, and Ettwein remained unharmed. 

He now undertook (1762) an extensive Missionary tour through 
South Carolina, visiting the German settlers who were scattered 
over that Colony, and bringing them the bread of life. He came 
to Charleston, to Amelia, to the settlements along the Broad River, 
to Orangeburg, and to other places, and preached both in English 
and in German the glorious Gospel of the blessed God. At 
Orangeburg he found many Swiss, who gave him a regular voca- 
tion as their minister and insisted upon his accepting it, which he as 
persistently declined to do. 

After his return to Bethabara, he was placed at the head of the 
entire colony of Moravians in North Carolina, by a special appoint- 
ment received from the Provincial Board at Bethlehem. In the 
following year, 1764, he paid a visit to the North, and arrived at 
Bethlehem in time to attend the Twenty-eighth Provincial Synod, 
which convened toward the end of April. On the 29th of that 
month, he was ordained a Presbyter of the Church, by Bishop 
Peter Boehler. 

After a protracted visit at Bethlehem, Ettwein returned to North 
Carolina, and began his labors anew, with great joy and zeal. In 
the year 1765, he was commissioned, by the Provincial Board, to 
visit Savannah, and to look after the land which Bishop Spangen- 
berg, Bishop Nitschmann, and others, held in that Colony, for the 
Church. 

There must have been something unusually attractive in the sim- 
plicity of his character and in the sturdy manliness of his whole 
bearing. Humble, and yet decided in his views and utterances; 
meek, and yet bold for Christ and the Gospel ; never swayed by a 
false expediency, but straightforward in pursuing his aims ; he won 
the esteem of all whom he met, and impressed particularly the 
statesmen and patriots of our country with the dignity of a child 
of God. Circumstances brought him in contact with many of them. 
One of the first was Henry Laurens, of South Carolina, who was 
subsequently elected President of the Continental Congress. He 
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became acquainted with him in 1760, and this acquaintance ripened 
into a warm friendship. In the Bethlehem Archives are preserved 
a number of letters which Ettwein received from him. 

Accordingly, on his way to Georgia, he stopped at Charleston, 
and spent several days at Laurens' house. When about to continue 
his journey, Laurens forced upon him a letter of credit for £500, 
to be used in case he should get into difficulties. He arrived at 
Savannah on Maundy-Thursday. The minister of the Reformed 
Church, Mr. Ziibli, was ill of the small-pox, and a number of Ger- 
mans, members of his congregation, begged Ettwein to preach for 
them. He consented, but Ziibli refused him his pulpit, because, as 
he said, Ettwein was a follower of Count Zinzendorf. Thereupon 
the Court House was opened. Thither the people streamed, from 
all parts of the town, and from the neighboring country, and 
Ettwein, constrained, as he says, by the love of Christ, preached 
several times, on Good Friday and at Easter, both in the German 
and in the English languages. 

Having completed his business with regard to the Moravian 
land, he visited the Salzburger, at Ebenezer, and thence took his 
way home again. He traveled on horseback, and soon after having 
crossed the Savannah River, missed the bridle path, and was lost 
in a deep forest. After a time he met a lad, who offered to guide 
him to his father's cabin. This man had visited Bethabara, and 
entertained Ettwein with great hospitality. The next day, a cattle- 
dealer, who had large herds roaming through the forest, did the 
same. He proved to be a Baptist and a true Christian. Their 
conversation was of the things that make for peace. At parting, 
he kissed Ettwein, and said to him : "As soon as you entered my 
cabin, I knew that you were a child of God." Ettwein arrived at 
Bethabara in safety, after a journey of about nine hundred miles. 

In the following year his labors in North Carolina came to an 
end. Bishop David Nitschmann, surnamed " the Syndic," had 
come to America on an official visit, in order to make known and 
introduce the new constitution of the Unitas Fratrum, adopted by 
the Seventeenth General Synod, held in 1764. He wrote to Ett- 
wein and invited him to attend the Twenty-ninth Provincial Synod, 
which was to convene at Bethlehem. Simultaneously with this 
letter, he received another from Governor Tryon, of North Caro- 
lina, summoning him to his seat on the Cape Fear River, in Bruns- 
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wick County. He wrote that many severe accusations against the 
Moravians had been laid before him, and that he wished to see a 
representative of the settlement at Bethabara. Hence Ettwein de- 
termined first to visit the Governor, and then to proceed to Bethle- 
hem. When he was ready to begin this journey his wife broke one 
of her legs. The nearest physician lived at Salisbury, forty miles 
off. Hence Ettwein himself set and bandaged the limb, receiving 
all praise for his skill from the surgeon, who arrived in a few days. 
As soon as possible Ettwein left Bethabara, and rode to Brunswick 
County. His interview with the Governor was of the most satis- 
factory character. Every prejudice was removed, and he invited 
Ettwein to stay at his house, introduced him to his chaplain, and 
showed him all honor. 

After a few days he continued his journey by way of Wilming- 
ton, Halifax, Petersburg, Richmond, Baltimore and Lancaster to 
Bethlehem, arriving in time for the opening of the Synod, on the 
30th of May. In consequence of the constitutional changes which 
this body inaugurated, Ettwein was appointed Assistant of Bishop 
Nathaniel Seidel, at Bethlehem, and Frederick de Marshall was 
sent to Bethabara to take his place. Immediately after the Synod 
Ettwein returned to North Carolina, accompanied by Matthew 
Schropp and Dr. Jacob Bonn, who was to be the physician of the 
Moravian settlement. He found his wife restored, and, on the 20th 
of September, arrived with her at Bethlehem, that American home 
which he loved so well. " Within six months," he writes, " I 
traveled more than two thousand miles. And from this time, for 
many years, the history of my life will prove to be a history of con- 
stant journeys." 

As Bishop Seidel was growing old and infirm, he frequently sent 
Ettwein on official visits. Ettwein was not only always willing to 
go, but also considered himself to be a traveling evangelist, sent to 
all men, and not merely to the Moravians. Wherever he came, he 
never neglected an opportunity to preach salvation in Christ's 
name. The good that he accomplished in this way cannot be 
summed up in a statistical table, but it is written in the Book of 
God. 

The first tour of the kind brought him to New England. He 
visited Rhode Island, where he laid the corner-stone of a Moravian 
church at Newport; and Massachusetts, where he preached at Bos- 
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ton and in its vicinity. From Boston he sailed to Broadbay, in 
Maine. There the Moravians had a preaching station. His descrip- 
tion of their tract of land in North Carolina so captivated a number 
of the Broadbay settlers that they subsequently emigrated to that 
Colony, and founded the church at Friedland. 

In the following year, 1768, Ettwein visited the Indian Mission 
at Friedenshutten, in Bradford County, Pennsylvania. He was 
directed to consult with the Missionaries and the converts respect- 
ing a new enterprise to be undertaken among a wild tribe of savages 
on the Alleghany. On his way to Friedenshutten, he took the 
wrong trail, which led him to the Susquehanna at a spot where 
there was a deep and dangerous hole in the bed of the river. He 
knew nothing of this, and was on the point of riding into the water, 
when he met two Indian converts, who told him of his peril. In 
his autobiography, he breaks out into a fervent ascription of praise 
to God, when recording this circumstance, and adds that he would 
inevitably have lost his life, if the Lord had not sent His angels, in 
the person of the two converts, to warn him. 

After his return he remained at home for a time, engaged in the 
duties of his office. In 1770 he assisted in founding the well- 
known " Widows' Society of Bethlehem," which association has now 
existed for more than a century, and conferred its blessings upon 
hundreds of women. 

In 1771, however, he resumed his journeys, accompanying a 
deputation, which had arrived from Germany on an official visit, 
and which consisted of Christian Gregor, John Loretz and John 
Christian Alexander de Schweinitz, to the Moravian churches of 
the country, including those in North Carolina; and in the follow- 
ing year, he went out on one Of the most perilous of his tours, putting 
himself at the head of the Christian Indians of the Susquehanna, 
and leading them through dense forests, through swamps that were 
almost impassible, and across the Alleghany Mountains to the Tus- 
carawas Valley, in Ohio. " For eight weeks," he says, " I slept r 
every night in the open air. It was a hard but a blessed journey. 
I would have been willing to travel across the whole American 
Continent with these Indians. The love which they showed me 
and each other, the perfect peace which reigned among them, and 
the contentment which they displayed, were truly astonishing. 
The children were particularly fond of me. Whenever we stopped 
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for the night, they vied with each other in bringing me grass, ferns 
and leaves, and prepared the softest couch that the forest could 
afford." On the way out, as well as on his return, as often as he 
came to a white settler's homestead, or to a pioneer-village, he 
preached the Gospel. At Pittsburg he had among his hearers a 
regiment from one of the far Western forts that had not listened to 
a sermon for more than a year. He returned to Bethlehem, after 
an absence of several months. Three times, in the course of this 
journey, he was in danger of losing his life ; twice by falling from 
his horse, which dragged him for some distance, and once by tread- 
ing on a large rattlesnake, with fifteen rattles. His escape in this 
last case was almost miraculous. For a number of days afterward 
he suffered from a nervous prostration, which rendered his further 
journey through the forest exceedingly painful. 

The emigration of the Christian Indians to Ohio was misunder- 
stood by the Six Nations. Hence, in the following year, Ettwein 
visited Sir William Johnson, at his seat in the Mohawk country, 
and explained the true state of the case. He happened to arrive at 
Johnson's Hall on St. Patrick's Day, when the baronet gave a 
grand family dinner, to which Ettwein was invited. On leaving 
this seat, he continued his journey through the Eastern part of New 
York and New England. At Pachgatgoch he found but a single 
native family ; at New London he proclaimed Christ to a large 
meeting of Baptists ; at Stonington Harbor he pointed a company 
of so-called " New Lights" to the same Saviour; at many other 
places he showed forth His praises. He returned to Bethlehem 
after a tour of more than one thousand miles. In the following 
year he undertook a similar journey through Maryland. 

And now the Revolutionary War began. It was a time in which 
Ettwein labored with greater zeal than ever before, and with more 
unflinching courage, both for the Lord and the Churoh. In the 
Spring of 1776, Amadeus Thrane, the eloquent pastor of the church 
at Bethlehem, died, and he temporarily took his place. In December 
of the same year, and again in September of the following year, 
the General Hospital of the American Army was established in 
this town. It remained for fourteen months, and he became its 
chaplain, preaching twice a week to its inmates, and visiting them 
frequently besides. At the same time he received, in the name of 
the Church, the many distinguished visitors who flocked to Bethle- 
17 
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hem, both military officers and statesmen. In this way he met 
with Washington, Lafayette, Pulaski, Hancock, Samuel Adams, 
and many others. The Bethlehem Archives embrace a collection 
of letters written to him by such characters. Among these mis- 
sives is one from Washington. Nor were these social courtesies the 
only occasions which brought him in contact with the leaders of the 
Revolution. He was the accredited representative of the Moravian 
Church in its negotiations with Congress and with the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania. Such negotiations frequently took place and were of a 
delicate character. They related, in part, to the Indian Mission ; in 
part, to the losses incurred by the Moravian settlements in the course 
of the war ; and, in part, to the conscientious scruples which the 
members of the Church entertained with regard to the Test Act. 
Ettwein, however, was just the man for the crisis. He says in his 
autograph : " The Lord gave me courage and caused me to find 
grace in the sight of all reasonable men. A few petty tyrants in 
Northampton County were the only persons who brought me into 
tribulation, and that for but a few hours." In 1778, he presented 
a memorial to Congress, which was in session at York, and another 
to the Provincial Assembly at Lancaster. This latter paper he 
laid before the Assembly in person, was honored with a seat by the 
side of the Speaker, and permitted to address the house. He 
quaintly remarks: "It seemed to me as if I were officiating at a 
public service in one of our Moravian congregations." In 1779, 
he spent many weeks in Philadelphia, engaged in similar negotia- 
tions. His friend Henry Laurens stood by him manfully, and the 
result was that the Moravians were not subjected to the Test Act. 

When we take into consideration that Ettwein, especially in the 
beginning of the Revolution, was a pronounced Tory, his success 
in such negotiations is all the more surprising. On one occasion, 
when the news of a victory gained by the British reached Bethle- 
hem, he gave thanks to God in a public service. For this act he 
was arrested and imprisoned at Easton, although only for a few 
hours. It was mainly through the influence of John Christian 
Alexander de Schweinitz, the Administrator at Bethlehem, that he 
was, at last, induced to accept the independence of the Colonies as 
a factagainst which the Moravian Church ought not to protest. 

The following years Ettwein spent at Hope, New Jersey, at 
Lititz, and in visiting various churches of the Brethren. He every- 
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where introduced the so-called " Brotherly Agreement," which had 
been adopted by the Thirty-second Provincial Synod, held at Beth- 
lehem, in 1781, under the presidency of Bishop John Frederick 
Reichel, who had come to this country, in the name of the Unity's 
Elders' Conference, in order to advise with his brethren upon the 
troubles caused in the Church by the Revolution. This Agreement 
is still accepted, substantially, by our churches. 

Reichel returned to Europe in 1781. In the following year, 
Bishop Nathaniel Seidel died. Ettwein succeeded him. This 
opened the way to the episcopacy. But as Bishop Graff, of North 
Carolina, had died the same year, there remained only one Mora- 
vian bishop in America, and that was the venerable Bishop Mat- 
thew Hehl, at Lititz. Hence his consecration was delayed until 
Bishop John de Watteville came to this country, in 1784. On the 
25th of June, it being the forty-second anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the church at Bethlehem, Watteville, with the assistance 
of Bishop Hehl, set Ettwein apart for the episcopacy, with the lay- 
ing on of hands. The services of the entire day, says the official 
record, were of the most solemn and edifying character, but none 
more so than this consecration. In his address, Watteville set forth 
the duties of the episcopal office. Among other things, he said, 
that a bishop must bear the whole Unitas Fratrnm upon his heart, 
and not only pray, without ceasing, for its prosperity, but also 
watch over its welfare. Whenever he sees anything that is amiss, 
or whenever he has anything to suggest that would be for its good, 
it is his duty to present the case to the Unity's Elders' Conference 
or to that Provincial Board which may be particularly concerned. 

The first ordination, which the new Bishop administered, took 
place at Lititz on the 27th of October of the same year, and was 
that of Abraham Reinke to the deaconship. He was the father of 
the late Bishop Samuel Reinke, and the grandfather of Bishop 
Amadeus A. Reinke, of New York. 

After his consecration to the episcopacy, Ettwein continued to 
visit the Moravian churches, but he no longer itinerated through 
the country^ as in former years. His duties within the limits of his 
own ecclesiastical Province required all his attention. 

A most important part of his labors related to the Indian Mis- 
sion. This had received a terrible blow through the massacre of 
the converts at Gnadenhiitten, in Ohio. But Ettwein hoped in God 
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and used every effort to resuscitate the work. To this end, in con- 
junction with his colleagues, he laid a memorial before Congress, 
setting forth the sufferings and the claims of the Christian Indians. 
After a considerable delay Congress took it up, and, in 1785, 
granted to the converts a reservation, in the Tuscarawas Valley, 
Ohio, consisting of twelve thousand acres. Two years later, mainly 
through the exertions of Ettwein, who was its first President, 
the " Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Heathen" was organized at Bethlehem. This associa- 
tion, which received charters both from Pennsylvania and from 
New Jersey, enlisted his warmest sympathy, and was, in his view, 
to be a means for bringing about the conversion of the entire 
Indian race. Hence he petitioned the Assembly of Pennsylvania 
for land upon which to gather a colony of converted natives, within 
the limits of the State, as the basis of extensive operations in the 
Indian country. In response, the Assembly granted five thousand 
acres on Lake Erie. 

Meanwhile Ettwein had gone to Europe, as a representative of 
the American Province at the Twenty-first General Synod, held at 
Herrnhut, in 1789. He was absent one year. On his return, he 
heard, at New York, that his wife was dead. He says of her : " For 
forty-three years she was my faithful and beloved helpmate. She 
could not have been in more perfect harmony with the spirit of my 
work. She not only never objected to my many journeys and pro- 
tracted absence, but often shared my toils and hardships. She 
traveled with me, afoot, in Europe and in this country, at various 
times, at least two thousand five hundred miles." On New Year's 
Day of 1790, Ettwein returned to Bethlehem. 

His service in the Church continued eleven years longer, but his 
bodily strength began to wane. He attended to the duties of his 
office, however, with his wonted faithfulness, until 1798, when a 
painful hoarseness attacked his throat, so that he could not officiate 
in public. Looking upon this affliction as a sign that his work was 
done, he proposed to retire from the presidency of the Provincial 
Board. But his colleagues were unwilling to lose the counsels of 
so experienced a man, and persuaded him to remain at their head 
for some years longer. In 1801, however, when the Twenty-second 
General Synod had convened at Herrnhut, he sent in his resigna- 
tion. It was accepted, and Bishop Loskiel was appointed his sue- 
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cessor. Ettwein rejoiced when informed of this, and, his throat 
being better, undertook, in accordance with the request of the 
Synod, the consecration of Charles Gotthold Reichel to the episco- 
pacy, on the 6th of December. This was the last time that he ap- 
peared in public. " He officiated," says the record, " with much 
unction. The whole congregation was deeply moved, especially 
when this venerable servant of Jesus and Bishop of the Brethren's 
Church proceeded to offer the consecratory prayer and to perform 
the act of consecration." Toward the end of the month he was 
taken seriously ill, and on the 2d of January, while his colleagues 
were standing around his bed, and while one of them was in the 
act of imparting " the last blessing," he gently fell asleep in Jesus, 
in the 81st year of his age. 

It will be both proper and interesting to introduce, in this con- 
nection, the closing part of his manuscript autobiography. 

" I now begin to look with longing eyes," he writes, " for the 
end of my pilgrimage. The signs are multiplying that it is not 
far off. Prior to 1793, as far as I can recollect, I seldom sighed 
under the weight of any load. Now I am weak and my courage 
almost gone, but not the comfort which Christ's death gives me, and 
not my confidence in Him. My daily prayer is that I may taste 
more of His meritorious grace. If He has owned my many 
journeys, if anything that I have done has been well-pleasing in 
His sight, all the honor belongs to Him. Whatever was good in 
my life came from Him ; its many insufficiencies and faults were 
mine. God has trained me, as a father trains his son. The only 
thing of which I boast is that I have found grace in His sight. If 
I could praise Him as He deserves to be praised, there would be 
no end to my thanksgivings. I have been upon the ocean twelve 
times, and have seen His wonders in the deep. The long and 
weary road between Bethlehem and Wachovia, in North Carolina, 
I traveled five times, each way. Twice I itinerated, as a preacher 
of the Cross, through South Carolina and Georgia, five times 
through New England, and several times through Maryland, and 
never concealed my badge as a messenger of the Great King. I 
preached in all the States of the Federal Union, excepting Dela- 
ware and Kentucky, in cities, in villages, in homesteads, from 
pulpits, in the open air, in court-houses, barns, and other stuctures, 
to many and to very different classes of men, and always proclaimed 
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the name of my crucified Saviour. I had many opportunities to 
tell the Indians — the Wampanoags, Mohicans, Delawares, Monseys, 
Senecas, Cajugas, Oneidas, and others of the Six Nations — who it 
is that has redeemed them from the power of sin and of the devil, 
and purchased them with His own blood. I visited the towns of 
the Catawbas, and, at various times, met with Cherokees, Chike- 
saws, Nanticokes, Tuscaroras,and Shawanese. I can not sufficiently 
extol the care with which my Father in heaven watched over me, 
and the ministrations of His Holy Angels, on my many journeys. 
More than twenty times I was in danger of losing my life. My 
Saviour has loved me with an everlasting love : therefore with lov- 
ing kindness has He drawn me. That He deemed me worthy to 
serve His Church, and to witness of His grace by the preaching of 
the Gospel, has often caused me to bow with tears at His feet. 
What am T ? My unworthiness T can never forget. His grace 
was with me. His patience accompanied me. I adore Him in the 
dust for all that He has done. Goodness and mercy have followed 
me everywhere, and have made my hardest experiences easy. 
Goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of my life. Glory 
be to God ! Amen ! Amen !" 

This confession, at the close of his long life, gives a deep insight 
into Ettwein's character. The secret of his power and success was 
a heart wholly consecrated to Christ and filled with Christ's love. 
He burned with the desire to promote the honor of his Saviour, to 
win souls for Him, and to further the prosperity of the Church. At 
the same time, his adopted country called forth many an earnest 
eflbrt to establish its real interest ; and his fellowmen generally 
found him ready to do them good. He was a man of sound judg- 
ment and great decision of character. Whenever he was called 
upon to defend the cause of his Lord, he came to the battle brave 
as a hero. Nothing could move him. Even those whom he op- 
posed were constrained to respect his honesty and courage. 

There was one trait in his character which often caused pain to 
those who were around him. He was quick in expressing his 
opinion with regard to men and measures, and his short, abrupt 
utterances made him, at times, appear harsh. Upon closer acquaint- 
ance, however, this trait did not prove offensive ; for the honesty of 
his motives became transparent. In this connection, the following 
sentiments, written on a slip of paper, on the 8th of April, 1 796, 
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and found among his manuscripts — this slip being preserved in the 
Bethlehem Archives — will prove interesting : 

" I am waiting for my Lord, as a redeemed sinner, who has 
found grace. If my last hour should come, as I think it will come, 
when I am alone, and there is no one near to hear my farewell 
words, I wish to assure my brethren that they may be perfectly 
easy with regard to my end. I forgive all those who have tres- 
passed against me, and pray to God to forgive them. Every thing 
else I have committed to Him. He is the righteous Judge. If I 
have expressed an unjust opinion with regard to any brother, and 
have accused him of anything of which he was innocent before 
God, I have also, very frequently, prayed the Lord to forgive me 
this error. He knows that I love my brethren, and that I only 
hate unrighteousness, insincerity, and falsehoods in any form." 

On Tuesday, the 5th of January, 1802, the funeral of this aged 
servant of Christ took place. Many members of the Church from 
Nazareth and Emmaus, and a large concourse of people from the 
vicinity of Bethlehem, attended. Bishop Charles Gotthold Reichel 
officiated, delivering a brief address on the words : " Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace, according to Thy word ; 
for mine eyes have seen Thy salvation :" Luke ii, 29, 30. Ettwein's 
mortal remains were interred by the side of those of Bishop 
Nathaniel Seidel, with whom he had been associated, for many 
years, in holy work. And there, in the second grave from the 
north-west corner of the Bethlehem Burying Ground, they await 
the resurrection of the just. 

A number of his descendants, bearing his name, are living in 
Northampton County, but not in connection with the Church. 
Miss Benigna Ettwein, who resided for many years in the Sisters' 
House at Bethlehem, was his daughter. 



SECTION X. 



Matthew Hehl, A. ML, 

BISHOP OF THE BRETHREN'S CHURCH. 



Matthew Hehl was born on the 30th of April, 1705, at Ebers- 
bach, in Wiirtemburg. His father was a merchant. The pure 
light of religion illumined his home. Both his parents were sin- 
cere Christians, and dedicated him, as their first born, with fervent 
prayers and simple faith, to the service of the Lord. In his ninth 
year he was sent to the school at Kirchheim, and, in his fifteenth, 
to Tubingen, where he subsequently entered the university and took 
the degree of Master of Arts, in 1723. His spiritual life, however, 
was not satisfactory. He embraced the many opportunities to sin 
which the university offered, and led a riotous life. The loving 
admonitions of his mother, who had heard of his excesses, arrested 
him in the midst of them, and he began to experience the greatest 
anxiety on their account. Recognizing his guilt in all its enormity, 
his conscience gave him no peace, until, on the 14th of August, 
1725, the Lord suddenly revealed Himself with His pardoning and 
sanctifying grace. In the course of time he found other students 
who had made similar experiences, and they organized among them- 
selves a union for prayer and edification. 

In 1759 he was appointed vicar of the parish at Gross Heppach. 
Thither came Christian David, " the servant of the Lord," on his 
way back from Switzerland to Herrnhut, and gave an account, in 
(264) 
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public, of the Ancient Brethren's Church, and of its resuscitation 
at Herrnhut. This narrative made a deep impression on Hehl's 
mind, and he felt drawn to the Brethren before ever having seen 
their settlement. Hence when Count Zinzendorf, some years later, 
visited Wfirtemburg, he paid him a visit, which proved very satis- 
factory. Their parting interview was characteristic. Martin 
Dober showed Hehl to the Count's private room at the hotel at 
which he was staying, where he was found sitting at his table en- 
grossed in writing. Hehl approached ; Zinzendorf continued his 
work, and took no notice of him. At last he looked up, and fixed 
his eyes intently upon him without saying a word. Hehl returned 
the look in silence. After a while, the Count simply said : " If you 
have iime, visit us at Herrnhut." This closed the interview. Hehl 
left with the conviction that God had, through His servant, called 
him to the service of the Moravian Church. 

Soon after he resigned his position as vicar, and returned to 
Tubingen. There he met with Spangenberg, who offered him, in 
Zinzendorf s name, the position of private tutor to the young Count 
Christian Renatus. Hehl accepted the offer, and, after having 
obtained leave of absence for three years from the Consistory — 
which, subsequently, dismissed him altogether to the Moravian 
Church — left the city, in the evening, just before the closing of the 
gates, and took his way, afoot, to a neighboring village where he 
rested a few hours. At midnight he continued his journey. He 
had not gone far before so overwhelming a sense of joy and peace 
filled his heart, and so clear a consciousness of his divine calling as 
a laborer in the field appointed to the Brethren, that he plunged 
into a neighboring wood, and fell down before God, praising and 
blessing His holy name. He arrived at Herrnhut on the 2d of 
November, 1734. 

The next eleven years were spent partly in instructing his pupil, 
and partly in work among the other children of the settlement. 
He began a sort of Infant School, and subsequently a Parochial 
School. In 1737 he married Anna Maria Jahne, one of the leaders 
in the well-known awakening which took place in 1 727, among the 
children at Herrnhut. On the 25th of April 1744, he was or- 
dained a Presbyter of the Church. In the following year he re- 
ceived a vocation to go to America, and take part in the work for 
God which the Moravian Church was beginning on this continent. 
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He gladly accepted this call. But the war between England and 
France, which was then raging, especially upon the sea, made it 
impossible for him to leave Europe, where he remained six years 
longer. In 1751, however, the way was not only open, but news 
came also of the death of Bishop Cammerhoff. Hehl was appointed 
his successor, and proceeded to London, where he was consecrated 
to the episcopal office, on the 24th of September, by Bishops John 
de Watteville, Augustus Spangenberg and Peter Boehler. Hehl 
was consecrated a " Chor Episcopus," that is, a Provincial Bishop, 
in accordance with that usage, adopted from the early Christian 
Church, which prevailed among the Moravians of giving this title 
to such bishops as were sent to labor in a Province of the Unitas 
Fratrum. Soon after he set sail for America, with Bishop Spang- 
enberg and several other Moravian clergymen, and reached New 
York on the 4th of December, 1751, just as the Irene, with Bishop 
John Mtschmann on board, was leaving that harbor for Europe. 

On the 10th he arrived at Bethlehem. In a letter to Count 
Zinzendorf he calls this settlement " the hill upon which God has 
set his seal," and gives an interesting description of the reception 
with which he met among its inhabitants. He says : " The fact 
that Brother Spangenberg was with me at once opened every door, 
and, I may add, every heart. In the case of old acquaintances, I 
found that our mutual love had not only not grown rusty, but that 
this reunion made it brighter ; while such as were strangers to me 
granted me their confidence without the least hesitation, so that ever 
since I have been here I have had daily cause to be ashamed of my 
own un worthiness, and to glory in the goodness of my Lord." 

Hehl was not only Bishop Spangenberg's Assistant, but intrusted 
also with the particular superintendence of the country churches, 
and the educational concerns of the Province. Before beginning 
the duties of this office he accompanied Spangenberg on a visit to 
Philadelphia, where he was presented to Governor Hamilton, Sec- 
retary Peters, and Chief Justice William Allen. Soon after his 
return to Bethlehem the Eighth Provincial Synod convened at that 
place, and he became acquainted with the ministers and missionaries 
of the American Moravian Church. In the following Summer he 
took an active part in the councils which were held with the dele- 
gates of the Nanticoke, Shawanese, Mohican and Delaware Indians, 
who came to visit the Brethren. During the protracted surveying 
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tour which Bishop Spangenberg undertook in North Carolina, he 
stood at the head of the Church, and presided at the Tenth Pro- 
vincial Synod, held at Oley, in Pennsylvania, in November, 1752. 
After Spangenberg's return, he continued his assistant for four 
years longer. The letters which he wrote to Zinzendorf give us an 
insight into the spiritual activity and life which distinguished the 
Province in that period, and set forth, in particular, the unity of 
the spirit that prevailed among the churches and the ministers. 
Hehl, although among the most honored of the clergy, was always 
ready, in lowliness of mind, to esteem others better than himself. 
In-one of his letters he says : " I am, so to say, but a poor, ignorant 
lad, and yet I am associated with men who must be called Princes 
of God. Were it not for the faithfulness of my Saviour and the 
patience of my brethren, I could not stand before Him or before 
them." 

In 1756, Lititz was laid out, on the plan of the exclusive settle- 
ments of the German Province. It remained entirely distinct from 
the so-called Economy, at Bethlehem and Nazareth ; and, indeed, 
was to be the home of such Moravian immigrants from Europe as 
might be unwilling to submit to the peculiar arrangements, and the 
many restrictions, which prevailed in those two towns. In this new 
settlement Bishop Hehl took up his residence. 

It was to be, in the language of the document placed in the 
corner-stone of the old " Gemein-haus," an "Ignatian episcopal 
seat," (Sedea Episooppiis Ignotiana), and the bishop living there 
was to be the Superintendent of the country churches in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. By the " Ignatian episcopal seat," which 
title was given by Zinzendorf, was probably meant, that in the same 
way in which Antioch, whose first Bishop was Ignatius, had grown 
to be the second great centre of the primitive Christian Church, 
Jerusalem being the first, so Lititz was to become the second great 
centre of the American Moravian Church, Bethlehem being the 
first. 

In as much as the superintendency of the country churches had 
been originally committed to Hehl, it would have been natural to 
give him the position at Lititz, without further ceremony. But, at 
the Sixteenth Provincial Synod, two other bishops, besides himself, 
were proposed, namely, Spangenberg and Peter Boehler. There- 
upon the Synod resolved to leave the decision to the Lord by the 
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lot, and to use it, in this instance, in the same way in which it had 
been used by the Bohemian Brethren, in 1467, at the Synod of 
Lhota, when appointing their first ministers. Accordingly, four 
tickets were prepared, of which three were left blank, and one was 
inscribed with the Latin word Est. A fervent prayer having been 
oifered, the three bishops, Spangenberg, Hehl, and Peter Boehler, 
advanced and drew each a ticket. Upon opening them it appeared 
that the one marked Est was in the hand of Bishop Hehl. In this 
way he became Superintendent at Lititz. In case all three of them 
had drawn blanks, Bishop David Nitschmann, who was in America 
at the time, would no doubt have been appointed. 

Hehl labored at Lititz for twenty-eight years, visiting the country 
churches of his district regularly and faithfully. He retained his 
seat in the Provincial Board at Bethlehem, and, amidst the trying 
experiences of the Revolutionary War, his judicious counsel was of 
great weight. In 1784, when in the eightieth year of his age, he 
retired from office, and spent the remaining years of his life in fer- 
vent intercessions for the prosperity of the American Moravian 
Church and of the entire Unitas Fratrum. He died on the 4th of 
December, 1787, amidst the prayers and hymns of his brethren. 
A little while before passing away, he offered a prayer of which, 
however, those around him understood but the closing words, 
namely, " to all eternity, Amen." He was buried on the 9th of 
December, at the upper end of the Lititz Graveyard, on the right 
hand of the middle avenue. The following is the inscription on 
his tomb-stone : Matthew Godfrey Hehl, Tubingensis, born in Wur- 
temberg, April 30, 1705, died December 4, 1787, aged 82 years, in 
the 37th year of his episcopate. 

His brethren say of him : " His steadfast faith, his sincere love 
to God and man, his lively hope, his untiring diligence, and his 
approved faithfulness in the service of the Lord, will never be for- 
gotten." He was a learned man, at one time the associate or cor- 
respondent of some of the first theologians of Germany. In proof 
of this, we have before us a lengthy communication addressed to 
him by that celebrated divine of the last century, John Albert 
Bengel, in his own hand-writing, setting forth a plan for a new 
Greek and German Lexicon. Amidst his profound theological 
studies, moreover, Hehl found time to devote himself to music, for 
which he had a rare gift. As a preacher he was eloquent, and as 
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a hymnologist his talents were of no mean order. Some of the 
most beautiful hymns in the German Hymn-book of the Church 
are from his pen ; among them stands pre-eminent the one which 
begins : " Geht, erhoht die Majestat des Kirchenhaupts mit Preis 
und Ruhm," etc., (No. 533). 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, there are descendants of 
Bishop Hehl living, but where, and what name they bear, we can 
not tell. They are not in connection with the Church. 



